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Refining the bath and removing impur- 
ities in the molten metal in one of the 
electric furnaces of The Industrial 
Steel Casting Company: Toledo: Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL 


STEEL CASTINGS 


/ectric Cast Steel Hlectrically Heat Treated 
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BECKER TYPE OVENS 
FOR THE 


ZENITH FURNACE COMPANY 


HE Zenith Furnace Company has 
awarded a contract to the Koppers 
Construction Company for the erection of a 
by-product coke plant at Duluth, Minnesota. 


This installation will include 41 of the 
Koppers Construction Gompany’s Becker 
Type Combination Ovens together with by- 
product auxiliaries. It will have an annual 
carbonizing capacity of 350,000 tons of coal. 


The design of the.oven is such as to permit, 
when desired, the use of producer gas or 
blast furnace gas as well as oven gas for 
underfiring. 


The Koppers Construction 
Company 
Chicago Pittsburgh New York 
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“Beating Down the Price’ — 
vs. Buyers Code of Ethics 


How Purchasing New Equipment on “Per Pound” Basis Penalizes 
Engineering-Contractors Who Solve Special Problems— 
An Example of Unsound Buying Practice 


By an Engineering-Contractor 


GROWING tendency is noted on the 

part of many buyers to violate what 

engineering-contracting companies have 

termed the “Buyers Code of Ethics.” 
This has become particularly acute in the last 
ten years. 

In placing large contracts involving consider- 
able engineering and manufacturing skill the 
procedure usually is as follows: The purchaser, 
having only a meager idea of what is necessary 
to meet his requirements, first submits his prob- 
lem to several engineering-contracting com- 


(POPEATER 
7. i i “ 





panies. He gives brief specifications, outlining 
in general terms what the machinery is to ac- 
complish, and he asks that recommendations and 
bids be submitted accompanied by complete speci- 
fications with drawings in sufficient detail to 
show what is proposed. 

The very best talent is required to solve such 
problems, design the required machinery, pre- 
pare specifications and make drawings with suffi- 
cient detail so that bids may be compared. 

Conferences between the bidders and the pur- 
chaser usually are held preceding and following 


One reason why it costs more for the engineering-contractor to work out individual problems; a factor that must be 
considered, in fairness to him, in ordering equipment 
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BIDS WANTED ON 

EQUIPMENT — MUST 
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SMITH HAS }"HERE, JONES, WHAT WILL 
WORKED OUT THE | YOU TAKE TO BUILD ME 
ONLY PLAN —BUT | THIS MACHINE ?" 

~ THE PRICE, 

| °? 4) $100,000! ‘ae 
. 4 or Cy OF be | v 
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firms, who in many instances are 


A simple object lesson in business ethics! The experienced 
engineering-contractor works out a difficult problem— 


such bids, at which ideas are ex- 
changed, generally at the expense of 
the bidders. 

When all bids are received and 
analyzed the purchaser discovers there 
is one or perhaps two unusual and 
outstanding designs which fully meet 
the requirements, while the others 
are ordinary and not worth consider- 
ing. The prices for the unusual de- 
signs, however, are higher “per pound” 
than the prices for the ordinary and 
worthless, so the purchaser selects the 
unusual but rejects the bids. 

New inquiries, incorporating the 
unusual design and specifications thus 
appropriated, then are submitted to 
builders of this class of machinery 
and also to jobbing manufacturers 
who may not have been qualified to 
submit a design and proposition on 
the original inquiry. 

This enables the jobbing manufac- 
turer with a small shop, with no engi- 
neering staff overhead, and who has 
nothing to contribute to the general 
fund of engineering, to underbid the 
engineering-contractors. 

The purchaser then offers the busi- 
ness to one of the experienced build- 


ers at the low “pound price.” Rather 
than pay more than the low price, he 
places the contract with an inexperi- 
enced and improperly equipped shop. 
The final result usually is a loss to 
such a shop, and unsatisfactory equip- 
ment for the purchaser, all of which 
would have been avoided if the con- 
tract had been placed with a repu- 
table builder at a fair price. This 
practice is harmful to the manufactur- 
er, the purchaser, and to the public. 


The builder, to keep his shop rea- 
sonably filled and his men employed 
when business is dull, often takes 
work below cost, but this can be 
done only for a short period. He 
has the alternative of forgetting 
profits and accepting work on a basis 
at which he hopes to save a portion 
of his expense, or he can refuse to 
accept work until such time as the 
market improves. Either procedure 
if carried too far invites disaster. 

This method of buying also is harm- 
ful to the buyer. It eliminates com- 
petition by weakening the leading 


substantial buyers of the products of 
the purchaser. It kills the initiative 
of leaders in improving designs, and 
makes it impossible for engineering- 
contracting firms to carry the neces- 
sary staff of trained engineers to 
develop new lines. If “pound price” is 
the ultimate determining factor in 
purchasing, what advantage is there 
in offering specially designed and 
more efficient equipment? Manufac- 
turers are giving serious thought to 
this question and a remedy must be 
found. 

In former years when engineered 
contracts were awarded to established 
firms of consulting engineers, who sub- 
mitted the designs, such services were 
paid for by the purchaser. Due to 
consolidations, mergers and _ holding 
companies there now are fewer con- 
sulting engineers in relation to the 
volume of business than formerly, 
and the equipment builder often must 
render engineering service without 
recompense. 

While the leading engineering-con- 
tracting firms realize and accept their 

(Concluded on Page 212) 


—Only to find his plan is used by the prospective purchaser 
to get a lower “‘pound price’”’ from another constructor. 





JONES: “I'LL BUILD IT 
FOR $93,750” 





"VOU GET THE 
CONTRACT ” 
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Battery of Gas- 

fred Furnaces, 

with Quenchers in 
Foreground. 





NDUSTRIAL stability through di- 

versification in manufactured 

products is a goal recognized by 
many but attained by few.  Prob- 
ably the best example of this prac- 
tice is the Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corp., Chicago, which is the 
largest manufacturer in six commer- 
cial lines in the United States and 
the largest in the world in four of 
these. Its principal activities, die- 
casting, automobile accessories, radio 
sets, high pressure lubricating sys- 
tems, casters and furniture trimmings 
suggest the wide range of its prod- 
ucts. 

This company is the largest manu- 
facturer of automotive accessories in 
the world, producing speedometers, 
vacuum tanks and large numbers of 
bumpers, spot lights, shock absorbers 
and windshield wipers. Its output of 
casters, which are used for every 
conceivable purpose, exceeds 100,000,- 
000 a year, and this production sup- 
plies probably half the casters used 
in the entire world and 70 per cent 


The author is connected with the Ameri- 
can Gas association, New York. 


— Heat Treating Automo 
Accessories on Mass 
Production Basis 
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By J. B. Nealey 


of those used in the United States. 
Approximately 98 per cent of the 
country’s automobiles, excluding Fords, 


are equipped with some hardware 
made by this company. It manu- 


factures 6000 different designs of door- 
pulls, doorknobs, locks, handles, hinges 
and the like. 


Although it has been in the radio 
business only three years, it has al- 
ready grown to be the third larg- 
est maker of radio receiving sets in 
the world and holds a unique position 
in that it makes the complete sets 
including tubes, loud speakers and 
all the other parts. It owns and op- 
erates in Chicago the largest indi- 
vidual die-casting plant in the world, 
producing as many as 400,000 parts 
a day. 

This company has one of the most 
comprehensive merchandising and sales 
organizations in existence, distributing 
its accessories through a chain of 
first line distributors, selling, ware- 
house and_ service stations. These 
distributors number 55 in the United 
States and there are 40 more in 
Canada, Continental Europe, Australia, 


New Zealand, China and Japan. It 
is estimated that this company has 
100,000 sales points throughout the 
world, providing outlets for the 
products of its nine large manufac- 
turing plants. 


The nine plants have a combined 
area exceeding 2,000,000 square feet. 
The main plant in Chicago is the 
largest, covering 950,000 square feet 
of floor space. This plant includes 
the second largest automatic screw 
machine installation in the world 
with more than 450 machines. Else- 
where in the plant are approximately 
4300 other machines which turn out 
thousands of different products daily. 
Here are made radio sets and all 
the automobile accessories. 


One of the speediest, most efficient 
and modern heat treating installa- 
tions is located in the bumper depart- 
ment of this plant. The steel stock 
is sheared to proper lengths for the 
different parts of the bumper, and 
then forged to the desired shapes. 
There are rows of hammer forges and 
power presses, equipped with the 
proper: dies, all served with gas-fired 
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forging furnaces. The layout of these 
units is such as to require the mini- 
mum amount 
of time and 
handling _ibe- 
tween the dif- 
ferent opera- 
tions which 
succeed each 
other in 
straight _line 
p r 0 gression. 
This depart- 
ment has ca- 
pacity for 
8000 complete 
bumpers a 
day. The heat 
treating of all 
these bump- 
ers is accom- 
plished in two 
gas-fired fur- 
naces, forming a single unit, which 
are continuous in operation and 
automatic both as to heating period 
and temperature control. The cycle 
is hardening and drawing with a 
quench in between. The hardening 
furnace is 30 feet long, 12 feet wide 
and 10 feet high and is heated with 
ten gas burners on each side. The 
hearth extends several feet beyond 
the charging end and has two slots 
for two alloy steel rails to operate 
through. The work is laid on the 
hearth and these rails, actuated 
through cams, rise and move it over 
an appreciable distance, at timed in- 
tervals. The movement and intervals 
are so regulated that the bumpers 
and parts remain in the furnace the 
exact amount of time necessary for 
required heating period. The work 
is removed at the discharge end 





Modern gas-fired equipment in spacious 









through a small opening in the side 
thus conserving the heat and reduc- 
ing fuel consumption. 

The drawing furnace is of the 
same dimensions as the hardening 
unit, with the exception that it has 
only about half the height. This fur- 
nace is equipped with a continuous 
traveling conveyor, which after re- 
ceiving the work automatically dis- 
charges it at the opposite end. The 
conveyor is motor driven and _ its 
speed, which is regulated by ratiod 
gears, assures the correct heating 
period at all times. Automatic con- 
trols maintain the exact temperatures 
required without manual manipulation. 
Men remove the heated work from the 
first unit with tongs, quench it in 
water and charge it into the second 
unit. 

In these 


automatic furnaces’ the 





up-to-date foundry 


human equation is nearly eliminated, 
thus assuring uniformity of product. 
The  advan- 
tages of these 
gas - fired 
units are 
many and far 
reach ing. 
High salaried 


heat __ treat- 
ers re-sup- 
planted with 


common la- 
bor, losses 
through im- 
proper timing 
and tempera- 
ture varia- 
tions are 
a done away 
we a Ee Sh, Oke 

speed of the 

operation is 
increased, thus reducing the number of 
heating units, floor space, labor in- 
volved, and fuel consumption. Gas 
was adopted for this operation as it 
was found to be cheaper, more effi- 
cient and to lend itself to exact con- 
trol. 

Building an intricate mechanism to 
perform a function mathematical 
in its accuracy is one thing, but to 
make it operate for continuous mass 
production with such repetitive exact- 
ness that only one in 10,000 of the 
products is rejected, is an almost 
superhuman accomplishment. Such, 
however, is the record of speedometer 
manufacture at the company’s plant, 
a record made possible as much by re- 
finement in heat treating processes as 
by perfection in automatic machinery. 

This speedometer is of the magnetic 
type where the rotation of a _per- 


Rear of hardening furnaces showing thermocouples and temperature indicating equipment 
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manent magnet in close proximity to 
a fixed field plate turns a speed cup, 
which is interposed between the mag- 
net and field plate. Flux variations 
due to temperature changes are com- 
pensated for by strips of thermo- 
static metal which raise and lower 
the field plate proportionately. A 
device also is added to adjust per- 
manently the differences in flux 
strength and a special oiling system 
is included to oil the speed indicator 
shaft ends which rotate on sapphire 
jewel bearings. 


Keeping losses down to one in 10,- 


000 in manufacturing such a _ deli- 
cately balanced mechanism is due, 
among other things, to laboratory 


control of raw materials, and to many 
inspections throughout the production 
processes and assembly. The mag- 
net steel is given particular attention. 
It is made according to a_ special 
formula developed after many years 
of experimentation. After being prop- 
erly heat treated, magnetized and 
aged the magnets made from this 
steel will hold their strength indefi- 
nitely. Every casting used is given 
100 per cent inspection for all im- 
portant dimensions before machining. 
In all there are 158 inspections on 
raw material. 

Every piece after machining is 
checked before being placed in stock 
for assembly. All gears are cut 
with special hobs or cutters which 
have been developed and _ cerrected 
so as to produce gear teeth that 
will run with the least possible fric- 
tion and noise. There are 238 in- 
spections on machine _ operations. 
Starting with the testing of all ma- 
terials used in enameling, lacquering 
and plating, inspection for finish con- 
sists of 140 separate operations. 


Assembly operation inspections ag- 
gregate 58, the final being a running 
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ESTING speedometers at the end 


of the assembly line. With a total 
of 594 inspections from raw materials 
to finished instruments accuracy is 80 
positive that only one in 10,000 are 
rejected. 
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test of 50 miles. One hundred in- 
struments are tested on this machine 
at one time and all must indicate 
the same speed at all points of the 
scale and the same record of mile- 
age. With a total of 594 inspections 
from raw material to finished in- 
strument one begins to comprehend 
why only one in 10,000 fails. 

A variation of a few seconds in 
time or degrees in temperature in 
any of the heat treating processes 
would spell failure. The magnets, 
hair springs, aluminum speed cups 
and other small speedometer parts are 
all treated in the -main heat treating 
department of the plant. 

More than 600,000 different parts 
are produced in this plant daily, and 
owing to their smallness and varia- 
tion in design furnaces cannot be au- 
tomatized with continuous traveling 
conveyors. This department is manned 
by experts in metal heat treating 
processes. 


Requires Two Operations 


The magnet is made here in two 
operations with two heatings. There 
is a row of forge furnaces with punch 
presses between. The stock is heated 
in the first furnace, and pushed along 
a trough to the press for the first 
forming, heated in the next furnace 
and put through the second press 
which finishes it. More than 10,000 
of these magnets can be turned out 
here in a day. They are then hard- 
ened and annealed. 

The department is divided into sec- 


tions, each one equipped for a different 
heat treating process. The parts are 
sorted out as they come in, accord- 
ing to the process which they are 
to undergo. One section includes 17 
cyanide pots arranged in two long 
rows with a row of quench tanks 
between. This economizes space and 
facilitates handling of work and con- 
trol of temperatures. 


In another part is a row of brick 
furnaces of various sizes, the largest 
of which are 5 feet square and long. 
Quench tanks are located at either end 
and in front where they are most 
easily accessible. The section where 
the larger parts are treated contains 
three brick furnaces, 10 feet long and 
5 feet in cross-section. Each of 
these is fired by five gas-burners on 
each side and they are of the in- 
and-out type. Close by is a double 
deck furnace 5 feet high and 2 feet 
in cross-section. There are two cham- 
bers, the lower of which is heated 
with burners and the waste heat 
from it heats the upper. The prop- 
er temperature for hardening is 
maintained in the lower chamber 
while drawing is accomplished in the 
upper. A large quench tank serves 
all four of these units. 


There is a special section for car- 
bonizing which includes a battery of 
cylindrical rotary furnaces. These 
are charged with parts and carbon- 
izing material, rotated the proper 
time interval and dicharged by tip- 
ping. Square furnaces are provided 
for pack hardening. 


All the furnaces, cyanide pots, lead 
pots, oil baths, and other heating 
units in this department are heated 
with gas. This fuel was adopted on 
recommendation of the heat treaters 
but only after it was found by the 
management to be the most efficient 
and economic fuel for the purpose. 
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Sixth Article—Solutions, Tanks and Contamination 


RODUCTION and tank capacity 

are the most important factors 

influencing pickling solution 
strength. Volume of production may 
vary according to business  condi- 
tions; when business is below nor- 
mal, fewer days’ operation per week 
is put into effect. This has been 
found to be more economical than 
to change the rate of production. 
The most economical practice is a 
production that gives the largest vol- 
ume of product at the lowest unit 
cost, still maintaining the same 
standard of quality. Rate of produc- 


tion should be distinguished from 
time and volume of production. Un- 
der standard conditions, therefore, 


production and tank capacity are 


more or less constant. 

Assuming all conditions of opera- 
tion to be normal, there is one most 
efficient pickle strength and _ tem- 
perature for each kind of material 
which promotes a _ steady, uniform 
flow of material to the galvanizing 
kettle. Two factors of importance 
are the acid strength and tempera- 
ture; and the methods employed to 
maintain this strength and tempera- 
ture. The old method was to guess 
the acid strength; the new method 
is to analyze the pickling solution, 
and accurately build up the acid to 
the proper strength. 

When the pickling solution is an- 
alyzed its strength is known at the 
time it is made up fresh, an ac- 
curate check can be kept on it from 
time to time during pickling opera- 
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tions, and when trouble develops the 
relation between the pickling solu- 
tion and the muriatic acid solution 
can be adjusted quickly, if necessary. 
More definite answers as to why the 
solution should be analyzed are to 
be found in knowing when the liquor 
is spent; in knowing the strength 
of the acid when the tank is emptied 
so as to avoid wasting any more 
good acid than is necessary; in know- 
ing the relation of the muriatic acid 
strength to the _ sulphuric acid 
strength, thus avoiding trouble due 
to corrosion and rusting; in know- 
ing what the iron content of the so- 
lution is because high iron contami- 
nation increases dross production; in 
knowing when the sulphuric acid is 
too weak which is the cause of black 
spots, flux spots, and exposed steel 
base; and in knowing when is the 





HIS is the sixth of a series of 

articles on pickling processes 
written exclusively for IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. The first article appeared 
in the Oct. 27, 1927 issue. Suc- 
ceeding articles will discuss equip- 
ment, production principles and 
pickling difficulties and remedies; 
pickling compounds and inhib- 
itors; fumes, ventilation and by- 
products; chemistry of pickling; 
tank design and _ construction; 
design of pickling departments, 
floors, drains, etc.; and, pickling 
for black tinning, tinning of cop- 
per and enameling. The author, 
Wallace G. Imhoff, is metallurgist, 
electric materials department, 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. 
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most economical time to empty the 
tanks and make up entirely new so- 
lutions. 

The enormous losses caused _ by 
guessing the strength and acid con- 
tent of pickling solutions can now 
be avoided by using one of the quick 
practical methods of analyzing pick- 
ling solutions. Acid and iron cap- 
sules which can be read directly in 
per cent have been developed. Each 
acid or iron capsule used in the 
test indicates a per cent of acid or 
iron. A quick and practical method 
of analyzing pickling solutions also 
has been developed by the writer. 

Small tablets are 
determination of acid strength and 
iron content of the solutions. A 
standard sample of the pickling so- 
lution is taken from the tank and 
the tablets added. Each tablet in- 
dicates 1 per cent acid or iron di- 
rect, and the only requirement is to 
be able to count the tablets used. 
A third method is to analyze the 
solutions by titration. A few drops 
of methyl-orange are put into the 
sample of pickling solution and a 
standard solution of sodium hydroxide 


used for quick 


added until the color change __in- 
dicates the endpoint has _ been 
reached. The practical value of us- 
ing these simple methods of test- 
ing the solutions can be demon- 
strated most effectively by concrete 
examples from practice. 

A muriatic acid wash tank which 


had been giving considerable trouble 
due to iron rust when analyzed 
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showed 5 per cent acid and 10 per 
cent iron. The rust was_ insoluble 
and the quality of the work was un- 
satisfactory. More acid was added 
to the tank, the rust immediately 
went into solution and the trouble 
was eliminated. Due to the high iron 
contamination the tank was emptied 
at the first opportunity. 

Another typical example is_ illus- 
trated by the following analyses: 


Pickling Solution Muriatic Acid Solution 


Acid Iron Acid Iron 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
4.00 3.00 20.00 0.50 
3.50 3.50 19.00 0.75 
*6.00 3.50 *18.00 1.25 
4.50 3.50 18.50 1.50 
5.00 3.50 18.00 2.50 

*Difficulty. 


When the pickle strength was in- 
creased to 6 per cent and the muri- 
atic acid had dropped back to 18 per 
cent, difficulty developed. Black 
spots, flux spots, and a dull coating 


were caused by the low acid con- 
tent as compared to the strength 
of the pickling solution. The acid 


in the muriatic acid tank was _ in- 
creased, and the trouble disappeared 
The relation~ of pickle strength to 
muriatic acid™-strength varies at dif- 
ferent plants, according to local con- 
ditions. In thé example cited trouble 
developed when the ratio of the acid 
in the pickling solution to the acid 


in the muriatic tank fell to 1:3. 
When it was 1:4, 1:5, or 1:6 no 
trouble was encountered. 


The pickling solution is an oxidiz- 
ing solution as previously mentioned. 
This oxidizing condition becomes ac- 
celerated the stronger the acid so- 
lution and the higher the tempera- 
ture used. The muriatic acid is used 
to counteract this oxidizing condi- 
tion. Obviously, trouble will develop 
when the acid in the pickle is made 
stronger as the acid in the muriatic 
tank becomes weaker. The one must 
balance the other. The only positive 
means of knowing the acid content 
of both tanks is to analyze the so- 
lutions by one of the “quick test” 
methods heretofore mentioned. The 
two acids can be analyzed for acid 
strength and iron content, and the 
temperatures of the solutions record- 
ed in less than 15 
cost of a few 


minutes, at a 
cents. 


Tests 


Are Helpful 


The question of when to dump 
the tanks is quickly solved as soon 
as the solutions have been tested. 
This is illustrated by the following 
analyses of some tanks where this 
question arose: 


Tank Content Per cent 
No. 1 Acid 4.00 
Pickle Iron 6.50 
No. 2 Acid 4.50 
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Pickle Iron 6.50 
No. 3 Acid 4.00 
Pickle Iron 6.50 
No. 4 Acid 18.50 
Muriatic Iron 10.50 
No. 5 Acid 2.50 
Pickle Iron i 4.00 
No. 6 Acid 2.50 
Pickle Iron 4.50 
No. 7 Acid 7.00 
Pickle Iron 6.00 
No. 8 Acid 5.00 
Pickle Iron 4.00 
No. 9 Acid 16.00 
Muriatic Iron 10.50 
No. 10 Acid 16.00 
Muriatic Iron 10.00 


Tanks Nos. 4, 9 and 10 were run 
down immediately in acid strength 
and emptied due to the high iron con- 
tamination. Dr. Heinz Bablik in dis- 
cussing pickling states that “the rate 
of pickling depends largely on the 
concentration of the acid and on 
the temperature. At the same time 
it is influenced, to a not inconsider- 
able degree, by the amount of iron 
salts accumulated in the bath.” In 
his Table No. 9 he shows the in- 
fluence of the iron salts on the pick- 
ling time as follows: 


H.SO,, FeSO,, 7 H.O Pickling 
per cent per cent time, minutes 
5 5 
5 10 305 
5 20 440 


An additional reason for testing 
the solutions is seen in another in- 
stance where the galvanizing was 
of poor quality and the material 
rusted quickly after pickling. The 
solutions were analyzed showing an 
acid strength of 11 per cent and 
an iron content of 0.50 per cent. 
More acid was emptied into the mu- 
riatic acid tank and its strength 
built up. The analysis showed the 
acid strength as 17.50 per cent and 
the iron content as 0.50 per cent. 
All trouble disappeared and the prod- 
uct was of the usual quality. 

The increasing iron contamination 
of the solution from day to day is 


seen in another test: 
Acid added, Acid con- Iron content, 

Day bottles tent, per cent per cent Quality 
Ist 1 20.00 2.50 Good 
2nd 1 20.00 3.50 Good 
3rd 1 18.50 4.50 Good 
4th 1 18.50 4.50 Good 
5th 1 18.50 5.50 Good 
6th 1 15.50 6.50 Poor 


A careful study of the conditions 


shows that— 


1. The quality of the zine coating 
is affected by the acid strength and 
iron content of the muriatic acid 
solution. 

2. A high iron content in the 
riatic acid solution imparts a 
lowish tinge to the zine coating. 

38. Low acid content and high 
content of the muriatic acid  solu- 
tion cause black spots, flux spots, 
and give a low-quality product. 

4. High iron content in the muria- 


mu- 
yel- 


iron 





FP 








GALVANIZING 
DROSS OF LOW IRON CONTENT 


FIG. 20—-COMMERCIAL 


tic solution is a source of a large 
amount of iron to form dross. 

5. The muriatic acid solution 
should be dumped when it reaches 8 
per cent iron content. 


Dumping of tanks is largely a 
problem of tank capacity. A small 
tank will become contaminated with 
iron in a couple of days; large tanks 
can be run about a week. The num- 
ber and the size of the tanks de- 


termine when the tanks should be 
emptied. 
Tank Capacity Important 


This brings two extremely impor- 
tant facts to light. First, the pick- 
ling solutions furnish most of the 
iron which makes dross; and second, 
tank capacity is the most important 
single factor in keeping down the 
iron content of the solutions. Instead 
of 8 per cent iron content, no tank 
should be allowed to go over 1 to 
2 per cent. The iron ‘content can 
only be kept down by large tanks, 
large tank capacity, and frequent 


emptying, especially the muriatic acid 
wash solution. 
A typical example of good pick- 

















FIG. 21—_COMMERCIAL GALVANIZING 
DROSS OF FAIRLY HIGH IRON CON- 
TENT. THE LARGE IRREGULAR 
SPOTS ARE LEAD 
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ling conditions in practice follows: the difference in the character of ing indicated by marks on the stem 

Tank Content Percent the solutions: of the hydrometer, accompanied by 

No. 1 Acid 3.50 ee ‘ ; 

Pickle Iron 5.00 Tank Content Per cent numbers atta the corresponding spe- 
No. 1 Acid 12.00 cific gravities. 

No. 2 Acid 3.00 Pickle Iron 4.50 . ‘ . 

Pickle Iron 3.00 Specific gravity is the ratio be- 
No. 2 Acid Full strength s * " 

No. 8 Acid 1.00 Muriatic Iron 2.99 tween the weight of a given quan 

Muriatic Iron 0.50 ° tity of a substance and that of an 


The muriatic wash tank is emptied 
when it reaches 1.50 to 2 per cent 
iron. The iron is kept low by large 


Most of the iron in the dross comes 
from the pickling solutions and not 
from the galvanizing kettle. Figs. 


equal volume of water at its tem- 
perature of maximum density, 4 de- 
grees Cent. The specific gravity of 


tank capacity. 20 and 21 illustrate two types of the two substances is directly pro- 
3 Tanks Desirabl commercial galvanizing dross. The portional to their weights when the 
ee oe dross shown in Fig. 20 is low in volumes are the same, or inversely 


When the pickling solution is weak, 
the muriatic acid solution should be 
weak and vice versa. Large tank 
capacity necessitates a higher first 
cost but allows weak solutions to be 


iron, about 2.50 per cent; the dross 
shown in Fig. 21 is higher in iron, 
about 3.60 per cent. Note the large 
irregular patches of lead in the dross 
shown in Fig. 21. 

















proportional as their volumes when 
the weights are equal. 


Used for Many Years 


The hydrometer is one of the ear- 


used; small tank capacity means A few instruments are necessary liest pieces of physical apparatus, its 
strong solutions and more waste. to secure the facts about pickle room invention generally being ascribed to 
Large tank capacity insures longer conditions. In addition to the quick Archimedes, to whom is due the prin- 
ciple on which it is based. It is 
usually a hollow instrument of glass 
cin - . or metal designed to float upright 
Data on Specific Gravity Readings in a liquid. The mark to which the 
Specific instrument would sink when placed in 
Weight in grams Loss, Pickling time, Temperature, gravity rate Ras » 
Before After grams minutes degrees Fahr. Before After water cae usually marked 1.000, and 
11.8867 11.5476 0.3391 5 140to150 1.023 ~—«:1.024 the weight of water displaced is equal 
11.9559 11.6528 0.3031 5 140to150 1.024 ~—-1.026 nal . 
12.0541 11.7341 0.3200 7 140to150 1.026 _—«:1.080 to the total weight of the hydrom 
11.4636 10.9821 0.4815 7 140to150 1.030 1.032 eter. 
11.7180 11.3808 0.3872 7 140 to 150 1.032 ~=—-:1.034 ; oil al Das 
12.2712 11.9298 0.3414 10 140 to 150 —-1.034—‘1.086 Hydrometers with arbitrary scales 
11.8298 11.5726 0.2572 K 140 to 150 1.036 1.038 also pla an important art in sci- 
11.7386 11.5117 0.2219 7 140to150 1.038 —1.089 Reagtaeed P P 
11.6224 11.2087 0.4137 9 140to 150 1.039 1.042 entific work, though the present ten- 
11.6512 11.3415 0.3097 8 140to150 1.042 1.046 Rereee- Bie ial 3 : 
11.8772 11.5734 0.3038 11 140to150 1.046 — 1.048 dency is towards the exclusive use 
11.9386 11.7300 0.2036 10 140to150 1.048 1.050 of specific gravity values. In the 
11.7558 11.4690 0.2868 20 140 to 150 1.050 ~=—-1.052 B saa ~ +e 
11.6388 11.2934 0.3454 16 140to150 1.052 1.055 aume scale, which is encountered 
11.6850 11.3660 0.3190 19 140to150 1.055 1.060 na Er : 
11.8025 11.4806 0.3219 16 140 to 150 «1.060 ~—-1.063 frequently in chemical processes, a 
11.6529 11.2372 0.4157 17 140to 150 =1.063 1.066 second fixed point on the hydrome- 
11.7699 11.2662 0.5037 25 140to150 1.066 ~=—:1.072 rege : ono tg 
12.4832 12.2639 0.2193 20 140to 150 1.072 ~—«:1.074 ter stem is determined in addition 
12.5490 12.3278 0.2212 30 140 to 150 1.074 1.078 to that given by water. This is ob- 
tained by dissolving one part by 
weight of common salt in nine parts 
tank life, less corrosion, low upkeep test capsules or pickle tablets for of water, and then the space be- 
and repair; small tank capacity means analyzing the solutions, a good ther- tween these two points is divided 


short tank life, high destruction of 
tie rods, strong corrosion, and high 


mometer should be availiable to take 
the temperature of the solution when 


into 10 equal parts, which are called 
degrees. The water point is marked 


cost of tank upkeep and repair. An the test is made. The thermometer 10 on the scale, and the division is 
example of weak solutions, large should be graduated to 220 degrees carried beyond 40 degrees. For 
tank capacity, and long tank life Fahr., and be protected by a heavy liquids heavier than water the sec- 
follows: copper casing with a receptacle at ond fixed point is determined by im- 
Tank Content Percent the base for holding some of the mersion in a solution of 15 parts 
ae —_ Under _- pickle so that the reading may be of salt in 85 parts of water, and the 

made away from the tank and the space between it and the water point, 
_ 2. Acid 1.00 fumes. which is marked zero, is divided into 
uriatic Iron Under 1.00 ; 

; ; 15 equal divisions. 

2 _— iets = How a Hydrometer Functions Specific gravity numbers are ra- 
e's Acid 1.00 Some confusion has arisen in the tios, not degrees; and Baume num- 
Muriatic Iron Under 1.00 minds of practical picklers in regard bers are degrees, and not ratios. The 
No. 5 Acid 150 to the use of the hydrometer for accompanying tables afford a com- 
Pickle Iron Under 1.00 testing pickling solutions. The hy- parison of the Baume degrees (Amer- 
No. 6 Acid 0.25 drometer is used to obtain the speci- ican standard) scale with the true 
Muriatic ison Under 1.00 fe gravity of the solution. The values of specific gravity: 
Note each large pickle tank has principle is that a floating body dis- Liquids Lighter Than Water 
its own muriatic acid wash tank. The places an amount of liquid equal Specific gravity Baume, degrees 
large tank capacity keeps the iron to its own weight. As the weight cea AQ RNCRRERORREEESIE ea ses 
low. In striking contrast to the fore- of the hydrometer is constant, the SL ROSS ERE SOT 34.7 
going pickling conditions with large same weight of all liquids is dis- 0:95 Stan FH ae 7 
tank capacity is another example placed by it when floating freely in DOO srssersessssesereersnsennasssnnccenessssecsnnessnne sens 10.0 
where identically the same kind of them, and the specific gravities of Liquids Heavier Than Water 
material was pickled, but the tank the liquids vary inversely as_ the aati enn Ceaee 
capacity was exceedingly small. Note volumes displaced, these volumes be- O cistace 13°2 
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gravity of 


The specific liquids 
changes with the temperature, so 
that it is of the utmost impertance 
to have the liquid at uniform and at 
standard temperature. A thermome- 
ter should be used and, if necessary, 
suitable corrections made to reduce 
the specific gravity of the liquid 
to the standard temperature. 

A practical example of the use 
of the hydrometer will clearly illus- 
trate that as the acid becomes less 


from continued pickling, the specific 
gravity readings on the hydrometer 
increase as the pickling solution be- 
comes contaminated with iron salts 
(ferrous sulphate). The test was per- 
formed with steel strips 1 x 6 inches. 
The total amount of acid used was 
200 cubic centimeters of commer- 
cial 66 degree sulphuric acid. The so- 
lution was 4 per cent acid strength, 
and the temperature of pickling held 
between 140 and 150 degrees Fahr. 
Each sheet was kept in the acid 
until pickled. It was weighed be- 
fore and after pickling and the loss 
in weight due to pickling recorded. 
The pickling time was noted and a 
reading taken with the hydrometer 


before and after immersion. The 
complete data showing clearly that 
as the acid is used up, the hydrom- 
eter reading steadily increases, is 
given in the accompanying table. 

The test clearly demonstrates the 
use of the hydrometer in testing 
pickling solutions. It indicates the 
specific gravity of the solution but 
does not tell anything regarding its 
chemical composition. The test also 
shows that the pickling time increases 
as the acid strength decreases and 
the solution becomes contaminated 
with iron salts; and that as the iron 
salts increase in the solution the 
specific gravity of the solution in- 
creases. 


Designs Unique High-Pressure Valve 


1 ENTIRELY new type of 
A valve for high pressures and 

temperatures has been de- 
veloped by the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Co., Cleveland. The valve seats 
are an integral part of a slightly 
tapered removable  valve-cage. The 
cage itself has an external take- 
up adjustment to compensate for 
the expansion or contraction and pre- 
vent leakage between the walls of 
the cage and the main valve body. 
Another unique feature is that the 
valve cage may be utilized to shut 
off the flow through the valve while 
repairs or adjustments are being 
made, entirely eliminating the neces- 
sity of taking the entire valve body 
out of the line. 

The valve cage has guides corre- 
sponding with slots in the wedge-type 
gate, which control the path of travel 
of the gate and prevent rubbing 
of the surfaces of the gate and seat. 

The interior of the valve cage is 
circular in cross-section permitting it 
to be rotated into position or given 
a quarter turn to shut off the flow 
during repairs. The valve seats are 
flat permitting the closing of the 
valve under high pressures, at the 
same time allowing the valve to be 
easily opened. The gate faces are 
removable and may be replaced when 
worn, or adjusted when desired. 

The whole arrangement is_ such 
that the valve surfaces are released 
from the seat at the slightest move- 
ment of the valve stem on account 
of the wedge shape with its center 
guides which practically eliminates 
any sliding action. This avoids both 
wear and the wedging of the valve 
faces against the valve seats which 
would make difficult the opening of 
the valve. 

The valve conforms to dimensions 
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which have been approved by the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers standards committee for steel 
pipe flanges and flanged fittings, 
while the materials conform to the 
requirements of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. The 
one-piece valve bodies and the bon- 
nets are of forged steel; the cages, 
gates, gate bolts, stems, bushings, 
and gate seats are of stainless steel. 

The valves are made in both the 
gate and globe types to meet the 
most exacting requirements of the 
highest temperatures and _ pressures 
used in modern steam plants, oil re- 
fineries, pipe lines, and in hydraulic, 


air and gas lines in the various 
process industries. They are of the 
rising stem type and have a straight- 
way flow, there being no angles at 
the valve. seats; the packing boxes 
are elevated and have long depth of 
packing with a large air chamber 
below the packing. The body and 
cover flanges have tongue and groove 
joints for soft steel corrugated gas- 
kets. 

The globe type has a forged steel 
body and bonnet with either inside 
screw, or outside screw and yoke; 
the removable cage construction al- 
lows full capacity openings through 
the valve. 

















MISCELLANEOUS PARTS OF NEW TYPE VALVE WHICH PERMITS MAKING REPAIRS 
WITHOUT REMOVING VALVE BODY FROM THE LINE 


wt 











Large Uses of Stee 
In Small Ways 


Bathroom Fixtures 


HE sweeping trend toward 

greater use of steel wire in the 

production of small fabricated 
articles has revolutionized the design 
and construction of countless house- 
hold appliances and fixtures during 
the last ten years. Ten years ago 
bathroom fixtures were nearly all 
either castings or pressed sheet prod- 
ucts. Now the great majority of 
bathroom fixtures are fabricated from 
wire. Shéets and cold drawn strip 
are used to a considerable extent, 
many times in combination with wire. 
Manufacture of bathroom fixtures is 
gaining in importance. More elaborate 
devices are demanded and better fin- 
ishes are the vogue. 

It is difficult to arrive at an esti- 
mate of the tonnage of steel going 
into the production of bathroom fix- 
tures because most manufacturers of 


ae X sift 


\j 


Wire forming 





eter 
TTT 


this class of goods also make articles 
which fall under various other classi- 


fications. Thus one large eastern 
manufacturer makes’ bathroom fix- 
tures, corkscrews, mouse and rat- 


traps. Estimates of several manufac- 
turers place the tonnage of steel wire 
entering into the construction of bath- 
room fixtures as about 2000 tons a 
year. In addition to this it is esti- 
mated that 1000 tons is divided be- 
tween cold-rolled strips and_ sheets 
for this product. One manufacturer 
has an output of 750 gross of wire 
bathroom fixtures a week. For the 
articles made of wire the construction 
is usually fairly simple. Wire form- 
ing machines produce the various 
parts and these then are joined by 
welding, usually spot welding, although 
in some cases butt welding is em- 
ployed. 


machines such as this automatically produce the 


parts which make up the familiar wire bathroom fixtures 
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HIS is the one-hundred seventh 

of a of articles deal- 
ing with some of the obscure uses 
of steel which go far toward ab- 
sorbing the American tonnage. 

Among articles appearing every 
two weeks and not included in 
Vol. I containing 51 separate de- 


series 


scriptions are: 


Tacks 

Knives and Forks 
Fence Posts 
Dental Drills 

Rat Guards 
Overall Trimmings 
Shoe Steel 

Skates 

Golf Clubs 

Burial Caskets 
Scissors—Shears Safes 

Pistols Steel Derricks 

Milk, Ice Cream Cans Handle Cores 
Telephone Indices Typewriters 

Steel Heddles Steel Cross Arms 
Magazine Racks Ticket Punches 
Lawn Mowers Wrenches 

Shelter Houses Stamp Pads 

School Furniture Hair Clippers 
Vacuum Bottles Shuttles and Bobbins 
Highway Guards Suspenders 
Numbering Machines Screw Hooks 

Joist Hangers Steel Bridging 
Straight Razors Mail Boxes 

Piano Wire Steel Shelving 

Type Molds Automobile Bumpers 
Swords Tire Chains 


Camp Stoves 
Bottle Caps 
Artificial Limbs 
Finger Nail Files 
Pencil Lead Boxes 
Small Steel Cases 
Lace Tips 

Oil Cups 
Ventilators 

Toy Autos 











Wire bought ordinarily for bath- 
room fixtures is of three kinds. The 
biggest tonnage is bright wire, extra 
clean. This is often specially drawn 
with a lubricant which gives it an 
unusually clean surface. Frequently 
for the less expensive fixtures this 
bright wire is nickel-plated without 
any further finish. For higher class 
goods either copper finished steel wire, 
or liquor finish wire, is used. These 
two kinds are of about the same cost 
and frequently are interchangeable. 
Some designers lean toward a copper 
finish and others toward the liquor 
finish. 
in making up a 
standard wire bathroom fixture is 
something as follows: The wire is 
received in coils, these are cleaned in 
a cleaning solution and then go direct 
to the first wire forming machine. The 
welding and the assembling operations 
follow the forming and after this the 


The procedure 


assembled units are cleaned _thor- 
oughly. 
Most bathroom fixtures are either 


nickel-plated, or white enameled and 
for either of these finishes it is neces- 
sary to have the wire clean. Nickel- 
plating in the larger plants is a semi- 
automatic operation. Conveyors travel 
into and out of various solutions, and 
on to these conveyors the bathroom 
fixture units to be plated are placed. 
Extensive equipment is required for 
production enameling. Some of the 
modern plants have continuous types 
of bake ovens. 

Fixtures that are made out of 
stampings usually are finished in the 
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same way as the wire articles. Bath- 
room hooks and supports for shelves 
still are largely of casting construc- 
tion. These castings must be cleaned 
and prepared for the finishing. Usual- 
ly this is done first in tumbling mills, 
then in the sandblast and then with 
a washing solution. 

The increased use of porcelain for 
bathroom fixtures suggests a _ pos- 
sible curtailment of the steel fixture 
business. So far, however, the general 
increase in demand has more than off- 
set the growth of porcelain use. 


Cash Offered to Employes 
for Safety Work 


Prizes in cash will be awarded to 


employes by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. in 1928 “to eliminate human 
waste caused by preventable acci- 


dents”, according to announcement by 
Eugene G. Grace, president. The 
plan inaugurated Jan. 3 at all the 
corporation’s subsidiaries applies to 
more than 68,000 employes. Awards 
will be made quarterly. 

The plan takes the form of an 
accident prevention contest. The 
Bethlehem organization will be 
divided into 11 groups. The group 
making the greatest percentage of 


reduction in time lost due to acci- 
dents during.each three months’ pe- 
riod in the year 1928 will be awarded 
a grand prize of $1000 in gold. To 
the groups making the second and 
third best showing will be awarded 
prizes amounting to $500 and $250, 
respectively. To the group making 
the greatest reduction in the time lost 
due to accidents for the entire year 
1928 will be awarded a permanent 
trophy. 

The cash awards will be disbursed 
by the management in charge of the 
winning groups in such a manner as 
will best recognize individual efforts 
of employes in accident prevention 
work. One of the features of the 
plan, however, in this respect is that 
the disposition of the awards will be 
determined jointly for each group by 
the management and representatives 
of the employes. 


Arranges Second Foundry 
Meeting in Madison 


A second foundry conference will 
be held at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., Jan. 31-Feb. 
3, it has just been announced by the 
department of mining and metallurgy 
of the college of engineering and the 


university extension division. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the first confer- 
ence held last winter, the round table 
method of presenting the subject mat- 
ter will be used. A_ group leader 
will present the subject and lead the 
discussion. Laboratory tests, demon- 
strations and exhibits will be ar- 
ranged in the various laboratories of 
the university, and foundries in Mad- 
ison and vicinity can be visited. 


The work of the conference is be- 
ing organized with a view toward 
meeting the desires of those who 
attended last year and will require 
discussion of an advanced nature, and 
also to accommodate those who at- 
tend for the first time. Discussion 
groups are planned on cupola prac- 
tice, sand conditioning, sand _ test- 
ing, defects in castings, cost ac- 
counting, routing and planning, ele- 
mentary metallography, heat  treat- 
ment of steel, sampling and analy- 
sis of iron and steel, malleable cast- 
ings, steel castings, brass and bronze 
castings and aluminum and _ light 
metal castings. A registration fee of 
$10 will be charged. 


Bookings of American Steel Found- 
ries, Chicago, in December were heav- 
ier than in the preceding six months. 


Plane Expedites Shipment of Emergency Steel 


HERE speed is the most im- 
W portant factor in delivery of 

steel the airplane is being 
called into service frequently, with 
surprisingly quick results. An_inci- 
dent illustrating this occurred recent- 
ly, when the Iowa City Iron Works 
wired Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, for an emergency shipment 
of five pounds of rivets. The mes- 
sage was received late in the after- 


noon. The order was made up im- 
mediately, rushed to the American 
Railway Express, Chicago, and was 


delivered at the company’s air sta- 
tion in time to catch the 7:50 air- 
plane express. The airplane landed 
in Iowa City, 236 miles distant, in 
one hour and 50 minutes, and the 
rivets were in use in the iron works 
that night. A steel shaft or beam 
could have been shipped with the 
same speed. 

Considerable ingenuity is shown in 
getting through “rush” shipments, be 
it by airplane, truck or train. A 
story is told of a shaft rushed to 
a manufacturer in a small town 170 
miles away. The next fast express 
did not stop at the town, so the por- 
ter was persuaded to roll the piece 
off just as that particular car touched 


the far end of the depot. The manu- 
facturer was wired to be on hand. 
The steel tumbled off as per schedule 
and a costly shutdown was averted. 
Not so long ago one of the big 
stripping shovels of the Pyramid Coal 
Corp., Herron, Ill., broke. It was 
about noon on Saturday. So _ the 
engineers listed the material needed, 
plates, structurals, rivets, etc, and 
phoned the order about 4 p. m. to 
the Ryerson St. Louis plant. The 


material was cut to size and assem- 
bled Saturday night. A special truck 
left with the material on Sunday 
morning, traveled all day on the 125 
mile trip over snow covered roads, 
arriving at the mine at 7 p. m. 

In the meantime the repair crew 
was at work dismantling the shovel 
so that it was ready for the new ma- 
terial when the truck arrived, and 
Monday morning the shovel went 
ahead at full capacity. 





SHIPMENTS OF STEEL ARE FREQUENTLY MADE BY AIRPLANE 
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Structural Steel Sales 
S» More Diversified in 


@ Last Half of ’27 


By Robert T. Mason 








P & A Photos 


Bridgework such as the Elizabeth, N. J.-Howland Hook, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
span pictured here was responsible for much structural steel 
consumption in the last half of 1927 


ARKING a definite reaction 
M from the trend evidenced in 

the first six months of the 
year, fabricated structural steel con- 
sumption in the last half of 1927 
was more diversified as to location of 
consumption. The sixth semiannual 
survey of fabricated structural steel 
consumption by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
reveals that only 50.93 per cent of 
structural steel awards reported in 
the July-December period of 1927 
went to New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, as against 54.65 per cent 
for the first half. 

The accompanying data is compiled 
from the weekly tabulations of struc- 
tural steel awards, with revisions to 
eliminate duplications and alterations 
in tonnages involved. 

The greater diversification is evi- 
denced in the fact that 15 states ac- 
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counted for more than 1 per cent 
each of the total as compared with 
13 states in the first half of 1927. 
Following is a tabulation listing the 
states consuming more than 1 per 
cent each of the total of fabricated 
structural steel: 


Per Cent of Total Awards 





1927 1926 
July- Jan.- July- Jan.- 
State Dec. June Dec. June 
New York .................. 35.47 40.88 87.96 338.76 
Pennsylvania ......... 9.43 8.10 10.99 10.35 
SEER eae 8.59 2.92 4.29 6.44 
eee 8.40 8.01 9.52 10.13 
New Jersey : 6.03 6.67 2.68 2.41 
OE ; 5.56 6.56 4.45 8.06 
ee 5.389 4.71 5.20 2.16 
Unlocated railroad 
re ae 2.08 3.62 2.29 7.81 
Indiana 2.01 1.40 ihe snd 
Virginia 1.91 bs! sis _ 
Connecticut _.............. 1.52 cde ri af 
Rhode Island .......... 1.43 es 1.31 sie 
Wisconsin 1.37 _— 1.85 saa 
Kentucky ........ 1.27 wins eins 1.05 
Massachusetts 1.20 1.34 1.81 2.35 
ie 25 RA 1.04 1.87 2.29 — 
gf: re EEE = si 2.25 wind 
North Carolina a = 1.48 aia 








Nebraska _... vind il ** 
Florida te seis dees 
West Virginia ........ “e ** i 
OS Se ee ae eee mid ee —. te 
OO "— = foe hed “6 
Oklahoma sik 1.02 ig oe 
oo ries 1.01 nab *¢ 
All other 7.30 10.26 10.88 12.07 

**Less than 1 per cent. 

Domination of the structural steel 


market by the metropolitan New York 
district was not as prominent in the 
last half of 1927 as in the first six 
months. In the half just ended, New 
York consumed 298,677 tons as com- 
pared with 317,986 tons in the first 
six months. Requirements of the lead- 
ing cities in tonnage and number of 
projects involved were as follows: 


July-December 





No. of Projects Tons 

City 1927 1926 1927 1926 
New York* 219 298 298,677 263,360 
ec 46 40 69,07 52,637 
Pittsburgh 42 30 87,628 21,635 
Cleveland 84 ** 32,646 == 
EES 10 14 82,3822 23,790 
Philadelphia ............. 44 43 26,801 33,853 
Los Angeles ............ 21 14 ~= 20,411 6,898 
San Francisco ........ 40 27 17,942 8,761 
ROGER, kctcpretaivemecerss i, ee 5,225 ai, 

*Metropolitan New York including Long 


Island but not New Jersey suburbs. 
**Not listed separately in 1926. 


For purposes of classification, the 
accompanying groups have been seg- 
regated as follows: In commercial is 
included theaters, stores, office build- 
ings, lofts, etc.; residential includes 
hotels and apartments; industrial in- 
cludes warehouses, power plants, 
garages, manufacturing construction 
of all classes such as ice, bakeries, 
glass, ete.; bridges include all high- 
way and railroad spans, piers, docks, 















































bulkheads, and power’ transmission 
towers; public buildings include 
schools, churches, clubs, hospitals, and 
all municipal and government con- 
struction of general nature. 
STRUCTURAL AWARDS 
All others 7.30% 
—=—e 
—— Kentucky a. 
Wisconsin 1.37% _ 
thode Island 1.43% 
a onnecticut T. oS 
Virginia 151% 
Thdiana 2.01% 
[| [Railroad Bridges (enlocated) 2.08 % 
Michigan 5.39% 
California 5.56% 
New Jersey 6.03° 
IHinois 8.40: 
Ohio 8.59 
| — 
Pennsylvania 9,43! 
New York 35.47 
| 
> . a. 
{ LAST HALF 1927 \ 
= 
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Following are the number of proj- 
ects placed for construction in the 
























various states with the total ton- 
nages involved: 
No. of Projects Tons 
———J uly-December-————- 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
REDD sciecsspeiseoreiones 6 1 2,920 350 
Arizona 2 2 1,123 595 
Arkansas 1 1 1,700 190 
California 95 82 60,493 388,022 
SEE s.csGcdnusestheke  -evethe re 305 
Connecticut 21 4 13,995 3,900 
REGION. ssasscccssprconies 4 z 1,260 100 
Dist. of Columbia 3 3 800 1,000 
ee 1 4 1,000 3,650 
Georgia ..... 1 1 350 200 
Idaho _........ + 4 4 282 4,705 
Illinois 63 69 77,893 70,557 
Indiana 15 7 18,660 3,875 
re 8 10 1,900 7,075 
Kansas ......... 2 1 975 135 
Kentucky 10 6 11,763 2,610 
Louisiana 5 7 2,600 6,277 
OS ea 3 2 1,330 750 
Maryland 16 12 8,835 16,660 
Massachusetts ........ 38 39 11,175 13,420 
BIBS. dp ccctvocbocsscccenes 28 27 48,983 38,493 
Minnesota 3 15 1,950 6,560 
RNUINIDE ge cavcoccawened’, cries). conmeal” . Geostak. _» | iacnane 
Missouri ....... 8 10 9,650 16,950 
Montana 1 2 275 665 
Nebraska 1 4 650 9,700 
Nevada eakaUecanssooks® -cieuns BD . qacees 1,405 
New Hampshire ...... es Aaa 
New Jersey 77 36 £55,970 19,880 
EE SERMEINE: conecssasicces. auscik  oomeak | 2) Sama eee 
New York 263 327 327,732 281,410 
North Carolina _.... 7 4 6,431 10,630 
GK ERRNO kits xen tes ama ee 
RN tos cibaninataieidiievs 94 53 79,577 31,770 
Oklahoma 8 4 4,989 934 
Oregon 2 5 455 1,500 
Pennsylvania 158 124 87,402 81,513 
Rhode Island 11 7 13,250 9,710 
South Carolina | ee a 
South Dakota .......... 2 SEES. : rr 
Tennessee 9 4 8,660 3,400 
, ees 3 9 6,200 3,923 
MUMIER:  Cevccleoccncde 2 2 480 222 
Vermont 4 4 950 3,700 
Virginia 10 2 17,700 1,350 
Washington ................ 16 21 5,845 4,977 
West Virginia ........ & 1 3,435 4,610 
Wisconsin ..... 20 24 12,725 13,710 
Wyoming 1 1 180 100 
Unlocated bridges... 34 32 19,310 17,026 
Miscellaneous .......... 7 5 8,672 7,700 
0 a ee 1,074 992 926,975 742,244 
The largest individual project 


closed during the last half of 1927 
was the Hudson river bridge in New 
York. Original estimates on _ this 
construction placed steel require- 
ments at totals ranging up to 135,- 
000 tons. When finally contracted, 
however, the bridge took 61,800 tons 





DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TYPES OF USE BY STATES 























Miscel- 
Commercial Residential Industrial Bridges Public Bldgs. laneous 
No. 0. oO. 0. No. 

State Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons 
Alabama ....... 4 2,320 1 300 
I ices acess = panccupecle aad” Reese cence cncovenidin a ia 
MID nese itaes serena) rete Rein ities ame, 20 ee 
California 19 9,445 15 
CTRUE stets eames Ceahuspdhdd egies pakwoarelt: lide eae oe eee 
Connecticut .. 3 850 1l 
Delaware ...... 2 900 1 
Bees: MME GOR. | ssaces'. scenidibonnl aude decctaenebtiahe. 5 aa 3 
Florida __....... 1 AE veces.’ sccstenaee® eka 
Goorsia «0... 1 Gee Ses: emerge <seoee 
a es ees ee ee eR ee ell 
Illinois 22 11,410 14 
Indiana 7 9,700 3 
Iowa 4 ee Bee 2 eee 
Kansas 2 SPR sens weenie ane 
Kentucky 3 3,346 2 
Louisiana 3 aee 3 . 2ae~ 
PII scecisincees 3 7 ee eee 
Maryland ....... 8 3,725 2 
Massachusetts 12 3,740 13 
Michigan ll 22,345 6 
Minnesota ... 1 Se 2 ' 3a an 
TERMITE ccs cccsee’ cucentedene’ weldda © Gavilanilinsen Ny «OOO | is 1 ee 
Missouri ....... 3 1,700: . 3... 63367... 
Montana ........ 1 BIG ccs cen ion 
Wewrnska ... j4F . GBB  sicss’ dicts: “ce “ntecises: Ge eee 
TROVE. seein, crrnss —_sivsteonistk. Rnees _ cote pees cabling” Jee 6 ee 
TW, BEOMAORTIO — ccsccs ccevecicedes sucess csc Toate. | su Ge 2 
New Jersey.... 16 26 15 
DP, OBC, cacces, _acsesesncend. carers eseanpeins  suneea. bautuaened ea at eee 
New York.... 41 19 74 
N. Carolina... 2 2 
DU, ERROR a. anccce, —caescasacees,  errnee. _ Geusdibaans. —' once | a | ee 
ear 39 23 16 
Giinkiomne .... © jj$FRQD ccc: wend wk ccgeemes: 400, eee ee 
er ene Ere in eae ll ee er ee 
Pennsylvania 34 2 28 
Rhetse sie 08 CEA tees, tee ee 5 
B.. Cayenne, ico <otaiiee, wendy ain, init. commen.) ee eee 
B. Dakota .... j§% GRD  ccecce  crescercecie cccccs “Geidipcntecs Gece. cccpmeiee. ‘Sanus 
Tennessee 7 5,580 1 - ae 
TE, veces =k (lI ees, | Sere er _. 2 1,FOG ccd 
NS heitixcioces 1 180 1 ee 
Vermont ........ 2 200 1 CC _- 
Virginia ........ 5 4,250 3 12,500 1 
Washington .. 6 2,120 6 2,320 3 
W. Virginia 3 485 2 2,050 1 
Wisconsin 6 1,275 4 2,600 6 
TPP cias.) tssere  “Seenngttoes « tolnen antenna: ouemeiend 1 TOE. canine 
Unlocated rail- 

UE) ci.5. apensisasaa . «aside, teeemmen eet oan ee ee eee 
Miscellaneous 1 SOE tn =n ee eae MEE, seseadh’ > -adepaaaoen 4 922 

.. 214 252,984 106 96,668 272 157,140 211 291,021 224 120,064 49 10,563 


Totals 





structural steel contract ever placed. 


Bridgework predominated in the 
large tonnage lettings, the second 
heaviest award being for the Cuy- 


ahoga river bridge of the terminals 
project in Cleveland, involving 18,- 
200 tons. In addition a 7000-ton con- 
tract was placed later for the same 
project. 


The structure 


largest commercial 


taking 14,000 tons, was the second 
largest. Detroit. was marked by more 
large tonnage activity than revealed 
in previous analyses. The J. L. Hud- 
son store building required 12,600 
tons, the Fisher building 7600 tons 
and a powerhouse 5250 tons. General 
Motors Corp. plant at Pontiac added 
10,000 tons to the Michigan total. 

Subway work in New York was not 
as active as in preceding semiannual 































































































































































































of structural steel and 38,000 tons launched was in New York, and re- 
of steel cable. This was reported quired 16,000 tons of structural steel. periods, although accounting for con- 
to have been the largest individual The Daily News building in Chicago, tracts of 6000, 6500 and 6000 tons, 
79 bo I | ma I I 7 y 
* : rae [WEEKLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 6,408 
Reported by IRON TRADE REVIEW g 
60) ne re es ae Fete 
: Yj @ 
em ee oe 1926/77 ; Saat Y ies 
id. 27 pstpreny Y) ? 
2 45}—— : g 
6 Z Z 
© 40-— — Lf r of 
° —Y 
3 ac 2 sae Y4 
| J ia: 
° 4 
"as yy we y po 
Y 
25 Yj / 
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20a oo 7 ~ 
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j 1ZAQAaZ4ZaZ Jr Aa A , Y . 
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with a 9000-ton tunnel contract also 
closed. 

Exports were not as numerous in 
the IRON TRADE REVIEW survey as 
in the same period last year. Awards 
of three contracts totaling 812 tons 
were made to- American fabricators 
for shipment to Hawaii, one contract 
involving 1200 tons to the Philippine 
islands, one of 300 tons to British 
Colombia, one of 450 tons to Cen- 
tral America and one of 835 tons 
to northern Mexico. 


Bethlehem Tightens Its 
Scrap Rules 


Bethlehem Steel Co., one of the 
largest consumers of steel scrap, has 
issued a memorandum to dealers re- 
lating to classification of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, No. 2 automobile steel, 
No. 3 light plates and No. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 blast furnace scrap. 


Severe measures are promised deal- 
ers who mix classifications, doctor or 
top-dress shipments. Continuance of 
such practices will result in refusal 
to accept any scrap from such ship- 
pers at any time or at any price. 
The company states it will at times 
accept at an appropriate price heavy 
steel scrap not in chargeable shape, 
but it should never be shipped on an 
order calling for No. 1 heavy melting 
specification. Offer of such _ scrap 
should be accompanied by a full de- 
scription and if it can be used a 
price will be arrived at after in- 
spection. The company suggests this 
will benefit the shipper by making 
known the price at the time of ship- 
ment and demurrage after rejection 
will be avoided. 

Shippers also are urged to load 
cars to capacity as a matter of econ- 
omy, the cost of unloading a small 
car being almost as much as a larger 
one. 


Metal Trades Report Good 
Business Outlook 


Business prospects for 1928 are 
“good,” according to 52.2 per cent of 
the replies summarized in a_ survey 
made by the National Metal Trades 
association. The proportion of the 
selected representative metal trades 
plants replying “extra good” was 
7.25 per cent, and “fair” 34.75 per 
cent. The remaining 5.8 per cent of 
the replies stated prospects are poor. 

Reports regarding present business 


conditions are divided as _ follows: 
Fair, 47.3 per cent; good, 25.7 per 
cent; extra good, 13.5 per cent and 
poor 13.5 per cent. 


“Broadly speaking the opinions in- 
dicate 1928 will be fairly prospercus, 
with no extraordinary increases or 
decreases,” is the conclusion arrived 
at by Paul T. Norton, president of 
the association. 


Younger Generations Carry on — 
Family Traditions in Steel Industry 


HE tendency of families to re- 

I main in the same line of busi- 

ness, even if not with the same 
company, generation after generation 
is strikingly illustrated by changes 
which have occurred recently in the 
directorate and executive personnel 
of the Eagan-Johnson Steel & Iron 
Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., manufacturers 
of steel castings. 

Richard G. Park, Jr., West Chester, 
Pa., who has been elected vice presi- 
dent and director of the Eagan- 
Johnson Co. is a member of the 
firm of Beale & Park, patent attor- 
neys, with offices in Philadelphia and 
Washington. In that capacity he is 
in touch with many patented articles 
susceptible of being manufactured by 
the Eagan-Johnson Co. ‘Mr. Park 
is the grandson of James Park, 
a pioneer steelmaker and founder of 
Park Bros. Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
which subsequently became a constit- 
uent of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. Mr. Park’s uncle, William 
G. Park, was chairman of the board 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
His father was one of the organizers 
of the Cleveland Furnace Co., now 
part of the Otis Steel Co. 

William C. Freeman, senator from 
Lebanon county, long an important 
iron and producing district of Penn- 
sylvania, also was elected a director 
of the Eagan-Johnson company. He 
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is president of the Robesonia Iron 
Co., a position which his father also 
occupied, simultaneously with the 
presidency of the Cornwall Iron Co. 
Senator Freeman on his mother’s side 
is the great grandson of Robert Cole- 
man, one of the early ironmasters of 
eastern Pennsylvania and the prin- 
cipal owner of the famous deposit of 
iron ore at Cornwall, Pa. 

Robert C. Lea, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Robesonia Iron Co., also 
has become a director of the Eagan- 
Johnson company, and secretary and 
treasurer thereof. For three genera- 
tions, members of Mr. Lea’s family 
have been engaged in the pig iron 
brokerage business. 

It will be recalled that the Robe- 
sonia company, one of the oldest pro- 
ducers of pig iron in the country, sold 
its properties last spring to subsid- 
iaries of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
While the company itself subsequent- 
ly retired from active affairs, it now 
appears that its two officers, Sen- 
ator Freeman and Mr. Lea, will con- 
tinue to play an active part in the 
iron and steel business. 

Daniel C. Eagan, founder and long 
president of the company which bears 
his name, is well known in the steel 
casting industry, in the technique of 
which he has been thoroughly trained 
through 25 years’ experience with its 
manufacturing problems. He is the 


son of Daniel Eagan, president of the 
American Steel Co., forerunner of the 
American Steel Foundries. Mr. Eagan 
is in direct charge of the manufactur- 
ing activities of the Eagan-Johnson 
Co. 

Allen A. Johnson was relieved by 


Mr. Lea of his duties as_ secretary 
and treasurer of the Eagan-Johnson 
Co. in order that he may devote 


his entire time to his duties as man- 
ager of sales. He is the grandson of 
Isaac G. Johnson, founder of Isaac 
G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, 
N. Y., steel founders, and the son of 
Gilbert H. Johnson, who for many 
years was treasurer of that company. 
Thus he represents the third genera- 
tion of his family to be engaged in 
the manufacture of steel castings. 


The plant of the Eagan-Johnson 
Co. has been thoroughly modern- 


ized and fully equipped for the man- 
ufacture of high-grade steel castings 
of light and medium weight. It has 
a capacity of 6000 tons annually. 
With its increased executive force, 
the scope of the company’s activities 
will be enlarged. Further improve- 
ments in plant and equipment are 
contemplated. Its main office will 
be continued at Crum Lynne, near 
Chester, but the company also will 
occupy a joint sales office with Robert 
C. Lea & Co., 21 South Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia. 
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Fundamentals Are Presented Simply 


Iron and Steel, by H. M. Boylston; 
cloth; 572 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons Inc., 
New York, and supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for $5.00 postpaid, and 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 25 
shillings _ net. 

This latest contribution to literature 
on the production and treatment of 
ferrous metals has been prepared to 
guide students in engineering and 
evening schools and to give workers 
in the industry a better understand- 
ing of their profession. Naturally, 
then, the text is written in a straight- 
forward manner in simple English, 
although without restriction to words 
of one syllable. The text is  pro- 
fusely illustrated, for the author be- 
lieves the understanding of the sub- 
ject matter is best facilitated in that 
way. 

The author is well qualified to dis- 
cuss the manufacture and treatment 
of iron and steel, having been en- 
gaged in its study for many years. 
Mr. Boylston is professor of metal- 
lurgy, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, and a consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer. He is active in 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers and 
numerous other technical organiza- 
tions. Professor Boylston is widely 
known for his contribution to society 
journals and the technical press. 

According to the author, the metal- 
lurgy of iron and steel may be divi- 
ded into three parts: Process metal- 
lurgy, or the winning of the metal 
from its ores and the refining of the 
metal to a quality which will be of 
the best and most economical service 
to the industries that use it; mechani- 
cal metallurgy, or the processes of 
working steel, shaping it and fabri- 
cating it into finished or semifinished 
products; and the metallography and 
heat treatment of iron and steel, which 
deal with the properties of finished 
and semifinished products and methods 
of improving them that they may be 


of the greatest possible service to 
industry. 

In this treatise, the author has at- 
tempted to introduce all of these 
subjects to the reader in concise form. 
Special emphasis has been placed upon 
the subject of ingots and ingot mak- 
ing, since a knowledge of this sub- 
ject is necessary for an understand- 
ing of the difficulties encountered in 
the rolling mill and heat treating de- 
partments. An endeavor has been 
made to bring up to date the subject 
of electric furnaces for the iron and 
steel industry and the manufacture 
of commercially pure iron, which has 
not been described to any extent in 
previous text books. 

It is believed the student of iron 
and steel will find this new volume 
of much value. 


* * * 
English Yearbook in New Edition 


Mechanical World Year Book, 1928, 
cloth, 348 pages, 4 x 6 inches, pub- 
lished by Emmott & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, Eng., and supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for 75 cents, and in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 1s 10d, 
postpaid. 

In the forty-first year of its pub- 
lication this handbook includes a new 
section on epicyclic or planetary gear- 
ing, giving simple treatment to a 
subject presenting many difficulties. 
British Engineering Standards asso- 
ciation tables of limits and fits make 
another new section. Sections on 
boilers, boiler setting, boiler chimneys, 
ball and roller bearings have been re- 


written. Some of the engineering 
tables have been extended and re- 
vised. 


* * * 


Chart Illustrates Heat Treatments 


Microstructure of S. A. E. Steels 
After Recommended Heat Treatments, 
by Albert Sauveur and E. L. Reed; a 
chart 60 x 62 inches; printed on 
enameled paper and _ backed with 
canvas, equipped with roller ends; 
published by the American Society 
for Steel Treating, Cleveland, and 
supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW for 
$10.00 postpaid, and in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, for 50 shillings net. 


This chart was prepared in the 
laboratory of Prof. Albert Sauveur at 
Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass., 
and is designed to be placed on the 
wall for ready referrence. It con- 
tains 166 photomicrographs of good 
size. Information contained includes: 
Case hardening heat’ treatments; 


mt Roo ks Worth Reading | 


hardening and toughing treatments; 
uses and applications of S. A. E. 
steels; temperature conversion tables; 
miscellaneous heat treatments; and 
brinnell hardness numbers. 

For the laboratory, the chart is an 
authoritative, ready reference contain- 
ing all S. A. E. microstructures; for 
the metallurgist, it is a standard 
against which results can be com- 
pared; for the instructor and _ stu- 
dent, it is a complete assembly of 
standard commercial structures of 
the S. A. E. steels under S. A. E. 
recommended heat treatments. A 
considerable amount of painstaking 
work was performed in developing 
the chart. 


* * * 


Triennium of Standards 


A.S.T.M. Standards, by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 2 
volumes, cloth, 871 and 1000 pages, 
6 x 9 inches. Supplied by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW at $7.50 each volume in cloth, 
$9 in half leather, or $14 and $17 
for both volumes. Supplied in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for 37s each in 
cloth, 45s in half leather arid 70s 
and 85s for both volumes in cloth or 
half leather respectively. 


In this triennial publication of its 
standards the society devotes the 
first volume to metals. It presents 
63 standards relating to steel, 9 for 
wrought iron, 9 for’ pig and cast 
iron, 8 for ferroalloys, 50 for non- 
ferrous metals and 8 for miscellane- 
cus subjects. 

In the second volume non-metals 
are covered. Cement, lime, gypsum 
and clay products have 43 standards, 
preservative coatings 31, petroleum 
products and lubricants 16, road ma- 
terials 33, waterproofing and roofing 
materials 25, rubber products, insulat- 
ing and textile materials 25 and coal, 
coke timber and miscellaneous mate- 
rials 23. 

Standards of this society are rec- 
ognized as authoritative and this pub- 
lication brings to those interested the 
last word in decisions resulting from 
researches in the various fields. 


Issues Booklet on Gary 


The United States Steel Corp. has 
issued a booklet in commemoration of 
its late chairman, Judge E. H. Gary, 
who died Aug. 15, 1927. In the book- 
let are typical tributes, the funeral 
address, various resolutions and some 
editorials appraising his worth. 
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he Court Rules: 


A series of decisions in ac- 

tual civil and criminal cases 

which are typical of those 

frequently encountered by 

small shops in metalwork- 
ing industries. 


By M. L. Hayward 








Directors Cannot Bargain for Stock 


’M PICKING up what stock I can 
I on the quiet, for a reason that’s 
neither here nor there,’ a director 
of the Bestyet Metal Co. stated, “and 
any time that you leave our employ, 
no matter what the reason is and 
no matter whether your contract’s 
expired or not, I stand ready to 
pay you par for the stock you hold. 
That'll give you the dividends in 
the meantime, and a respectable profit 
besides.” 

“As I said, I haven’t given the 
matter the slightest thought, but 
when I leave I'll certainly give you 


the first offer on the stock,” the 
manager agreed. 

“At par?” 

“Yes, we'll call it par.” 


“Would you give me a written op- 
tion to that effect?” the director per- 


sisted. “You or I might die, and 
there’s nothing like having these 
things in black and white.” The op- 


tion was drawn up and signed. 

“Of course, we’re not to say any- 
thing to the other stockholders or 
directors about this little arrange- 
ment of ours,” was the director’s 
parting word. 

Six months later the manager was 
dismissed for a good and sufficient 
reason, and promptly demanded that 
the director buy his stock. 


“That was only an option,” the 
director protested. 

“True enough,” the manager re- 
torted, “but you’ll remember that 
I insisted on you putting in the 


clause whereby you agreed to buy 
the stock at par, and I’ve got your 
signed copy to that effect.” 

“That’s right, now that you men- 
tion it,” the director admitted, “but 
you can’t enforce the agreement just 
the same, because the law is _ that 
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an agreement like that, made with- 
out the knowledge of the other stock- 
holders, is contrary to public pol- 
icy, and void,” the director argued. 
“If the stock was worth more than 
par, it would give me a motive for 
dismissing you so as to get the stock 
under your agreement; and, if the 
stock were down, I’d insist on keep- 
ing you so that you couldn’t come on 
me on my agreement. I can buy all 
the stock I want at 90, and I’m cer- 
tainly not going to pay you 100.” 

The result was that the former 
manager sued in the Wisconsin courts, 
and the decision of the supreme 
court of that state found in 156 
Northwestern Reporter, 961, was that 
the contract was void and that the 
director was under no liability. 

“The directors of the corporation 
are not permitted to use their po- 
sition of trust and confidence to fur- 
ther their private interests, nor to 
become parties to contracts concerning 
corporate affairs intrusted to their 
management which conflict with a 
free and impartial discharge of their 
duties towards the stockholders,” said 
the court. 


“Beating Down Price” vs. 


Buyers Code of Ethics 
(Concluded from Page 198) 


duty of contributing to general prog- 
ress, there also is an obligation on 
the purchasers and users to carry 
their share of the burden. 

It is possible for a builder to copy- 
right his drawings but this is im- 
practicable. He can cover special 
features by patents, but unless such 
patents are basic they are of little 
value and often lead to litigation. 


Most engineering-contracting plants 
have modern equipment to increase 
the output of their workmen and to 
reduce their costs, but there is a 
limit to this. Manufacturing costs 
for the same equipment now differ but 
little in modern shops, as competition 
has forced the inefficient builder to 
get in line or be eliminated. 

The public is vitally concerned in 
this problem and any code of ethics 
to be effective must have public sup- 


port. Unsound buying practices are 
not confined to obscure companies 
here and there, but have become 


“standard practice” with many of the 
“best” companies. 

These unfair practices if continued 
will force  engineering-contracting 
firms to become jobbing shops, and 
will compel buyers to do their own 
engineering-development, for which 
they are unfitted. In the first place, 
their efforts in this age of special- 
izing and sharp competition should 
be centered on their product and 
their markets. They do not have the 
benefit of interchange of ideas which 
the engineering-contractor obtains in 
solving similar problems for others 
and consequently they are likely to 
make many experimental installations, 
which unknown to them have proved 
to be failures. 

Would it not be best economically 
for all if the process of evolution is 
left in the hands of the engineering- 
contractors with an assured fair re- 
ward for their services when they 
solve unusual problems? Is this not 
better than to appropriate their de- 
signs and to use them as clubs against 
their originators? 

Another vicious practice is that re- 
lating to the unfair use of detail 
drawings. It has become the custom 
of many buyers when placing con- 
tracts to insist on manufacturers sup- 
plying them with several complete 
sets of details. Ostensibly the draw- 
ings are for the purchaser’s own use 
in his maintenance work, but later 
either intentionally or otherwise he 
uses them in the purchase of spare 
parts from competitors, or when 
building duplicate machines. 

Manufacturers in practically all 
lines are affected by this procedure, 
and all are objecting strenuously. 
Nevertheless the firm which refuses 
to comply seldom if ever obtains the 
contract. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by the Merit Metal Specialty Co., 
Inc., tinsmith and roofing work, 133 
Rockaway avenue, Jamaica, L. L, 
showing liabilities of $18,165.52, and 
assets of $9211.35. 
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America Loses World Steel Crown 
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Better Relationships Help Trade 
Shippers are Confident on Quarter Trained Labor Key to Stabilization 
Mechanization Contributes to Farm Problem 











Europe Crowds U. S. in Steel 


AST year, for the first time since 1924, the 
United States failed to produce more steel 
ingots and castings than the rest of the 

world put together. At first glance the depres- 
sion in domestic demand appears guilty, but the 
fact is Europe came back so strongly in 1927 
that only another record high output could have 
maintained this country’s dominance. 


In 1925 the United States contributed 45,- 
394,000 tons to the world total of 89,212,000 tons, 
and the following year 48,294,000 tons to the 
total of 91,598,000 tons. 
States slipped back 8 per cent to 44,345,000 tons 
while the remainder of the world progressed 25 
per cent, to 54,870,000 tons, and ran up a world 
tonnage of 99,215,000. 

Patently it was the home market that was a 
drag last year, for exports of all iron and steel 
products from the United States in 1927 just 
topped the 2,167,048 tons of 1926 and beat out the 
1,762,571 tons of 1925. Meanwhile, Britain was 
recovering from its prolonged coal strike and in- 
creased its output from 3,560,000 tons in 1926 
to 9,200,000 tons in 1927. Germany continued 
on the high road of post-war recovery and went 
from 12,145,000 tons in 1926 to 15,975,000 tons 
last year. In fact, Germany last year made more 
steel than France, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Italy combined. The world last year made, and 
apparently consumed, more steel than ever be- 
fore, but it would be difficult to convince the 
average domestic salesman of this fact. 





Buyers and Sellers Need Code 


URING the past five years American indus- 

try has made marked progress in elimi- 

nating waste. This advance has _ been 
largely in the improvement of management, par- 
ticularly in regard to internal problems such as 
operation of plant, modernization of equipment, 
co-ordination of departmental activity and better 
relations between employer and employe. 


But in 1927 the United- 


With one or two notable exceptions, no serious 
effort has been made to solve the external prob- 
lems. This is surprising, because it is certain 
that opportunities for eliminating waste in this 
direction are almost unlimited. In one item alone 
—that of the relations between sellers and buy- 
ers—the waste is millions of dollars annually. 

In view of the urgent need of a better under- 
standing between the makers and users of in- 
dustrial equipment, the article on page 197 of 


- this issue, written by a nationally known execu- 


tive in the engineering-contracting field, is timely 
and important. The situation described in this 
article is not an exception; on the other hand 
it is representative of the manner in which 
much of the engineering business of the country 
is conducted. 


A few industrial groups facing similar prob- 
lems have found a measure of relief in codes of 
practice defining the responsibilities and rights 
of seller and buyer. As a rule, there is no 
effective means of enforcing these codes, still 
they are helpful in exerting a constructive in- 
fluence on the industries which have adopted 
them. Perhaps the formulation of a code of this 
type would prove a stepping stone to improved 


conditions in the selling of engineering equip- 


ment. 





Car Needs Promise Good Times 


DVANCE estimates of car loadings by 
A shippers advisory boards usually have 
shown notable accuracy and reflected fore- 

sight of the general economic picture. The mid- 
west shippers board, at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last week, estimated that shippers of 
the Great Lakes territory would require about 
2.9 per cent fewer cars in the first quarter of 
1928 than in the similar period of 1927. The 
combined national call for cars, save the Great 
Lakes region, would indicate a drop of 2.7 per 
cent in loadings under the 1927 first quarter. 


It is noteworthy that reports of commodity 
committees showed that the iron, steel and cement 
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industries expect to load fully as many cars in 
the first quarter of 1928 as a year ago. Farm 
implement and chemical industries expect a 10 
per cent increase, while other finished-product 
manufacturers, notably hide and leather, vision 
a 25 per cent gain. Decreases are expected in 
coal and coke and some other lines. 

The fact that these forecasts indicate car load- 
ings will be on a parity with or even greater 
than those in the first quarter of 1927 in the 
major industries is decidedly encouraging. 





How Industry Values Education 


HAT changes do you suggest for improv- 

W ing labor conditions and stabilizing busi- 

ness? This question was asked executives 
of representative metal-working plants by the 
National Metal Trades association, in the course 
of the association’s annual survey of business con- 
ditions. It is significant that while many differ- 
ent suggestions were made, those occurring most 
frequently are summed up in the following words: 
“Better education and training for all classes of 
employes.” 

This seems to be the surest way of obtaining 
intelligent effort and co-operation, and the strong- 
est barrier against unsound economic doctrines. 
The day of keeping employes in ignorance in the 
hope of exploiting them has passed; the new 
thought is to educate and train them. The ef- 
forts of many employers to achieve this object, 
even at their own expense, attests this fact. One 
dollar out of every four of public expenditures 
now is for education. This does not measure the 
money spent in higher education, private educa- 
tion, and the expense of large corporations in 
schooling and training employes. None of the 
other replies seems to express so well the new 
spirit pervading all industrial and business af- 
fairs. Indeed, the majority fall broadly under 
this classification. 

Some of the other replies reflect the attention 
being given to special problems, such as better 
purchasing, production and selling methods; im- 
proved cost finding; renovating plants during 
slack periods of production. The second largest 
group of opinions is expressed as follows: ‘Closer 
contact between management and men,” and the 
third, “General refusal to accept business at less 
than profit-making figures.” 





Gasoline Overturns Agriculture 


OR the ills which have beset a portion of 
B inc agricultural community high freight rates, 
inadequate tariff protection, deflated prices 
on farm products and inept marketing have been 
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variously blamed. But only infrequently is 
mechanization, which is completely recasting 
American agriculture, appraised as a factor. 

Take the matter of power. From 1910 to 1925 
horses on farms decreased from 19,833,000 to 17,- 
713,000 and elsewhere from 3,183,000 to 1,177,000. 
The disappearance of 5,000,000 horses in 10 years 
has released 15,000,000 acres required for raising 
grain and fodder for their feeding, the National 
Industrial Conference board estimates. 

When the farmer looked to the horse for power 
and transportation he bred it. Now he must 
have cash, first for the purchase of trucks, 
tractors and improved implements and_ second 
for their operation and maintenance. The self- 
contained farmer of yesterday has become the 
money-cropper of today. And meanwhile, the 
15,000,000 freed acres have increased the supply 
of farm products faster than consumption has 
warranted. 

The effect is not confined to the farm. As 
stated by H. F. Perkins, vice president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., the implement industry is 
under stress of developing and introducing power 
drawn or driven farm machinery while maintain- 
ing production on the older lines. Enlarged en- 
gineering staffs, heavy capital expenditures for 
equipment and more technically trained sales 
forces have been entailed. 

It is inevitable that in so revolutionary a 
period some disturbance results but when the 
transition has been completed, agriculture will be 
found on a sounder financial and operating basis 
than ever before. 
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Wants More Articles on Salesmanship 


T gives us a great deal more pleasure than we can 
I express on paper to commend you on the three ar- 

ticles which appeared in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issues 
of Dec. 8, 15 and 22, 1927, entitled “Salesmen Play 
Important Roles in Merchandizing Program.” 

This pleasure is deeply tinged with pride, because 
our idea of training men for selling coincides with 
the articles so closely as to be almost a resume of 
our own system. 

If the idea you so aptly expressed could be absorbed 
and practiced more thoroughly, not only in the steel 
industry but in all others as well, its result would 
be a better evening of market feasts and famines. In- 
telligent selling and buying is never frenzied. 

Let us have some more instructive and constructive 
articles like these! 

H. T. GILBERT, vice president 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
Sharon, Pa., Dec. 29, 1927. 
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Heat Treating Automobile Accessories on 


Seale. Page 199. 


Large 


HREE #$§sstates, 


New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, account for 50.93 per cent of the 
tonnage of structural steel awards in the last 


six months of 1927. The proportion is slightly less 


than in the first half of the year, which was 54.65. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW’S semiannual survey discloses a 
great amount of important information; represent- 
ing a summary of the weekly reports in this publica- 


tion, as comprehensive in their scope as it is possi- 
ble for a large, trained staff to make them. 
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Business Cycle Turning Upward 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


INCE the beginning of the present century 
there have been eight cycles of business. 
Three of these have taken place since the 

war. The major swings of general business, 
making up the cycles, are depicted in the accom- 
panying diagram which was constructed by Col. 
L. P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


ERHAPS the most noteworthy feature of 

the diagram is the showing of greater stabil- 
ity of industry since 1921. The fluctuations have 
continued, but upon a less violent scale. The 
“recovery” cycle which began in 1921 was in- 
terrupted by the downswing early in 1924. This 
was followed by the “Coolidge” prosperity cycle 
so-called because the upswing started after the 
election in 1924. 


EGINNING in the spring of 1927, general 

business started to decline. This slackening 
tendency was heightened by the uncertainty 
which overspread the automobile trade as a 
result of the suspension of production by Ford. 
This downward move continued until the close 
of the year. Evidence was beginning to accumu- 


late, however, before the year ended that the 
decline of business was about to be halted. 
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CTUALLY, it now appears that the down- 
swing of the cycle terminated at the turn 
of the year. The improvement in employment 
and operations at automobile plants, the rise of 
steel operations to over 75 per cent of capacity 
compared with about 60 per cent only a few 
weeks ago and the great rise of unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corp. all point in 
the same direction. 


VEN more striking than these signs is the 

marked increase in blast furnace activity 
since the start of January. Thus far in the 
month as many as 12 idle furnaces have been 
put into blast. This is important because in 
the past most of the major turns in business 
cycles have coincided with significant changes in 
blast furnace activity. 


HE inherent nature of blast furnaces gives 

a signalling significance to definite fluctua- 
tions in their activity. The cost of blowing a 
furnace in or out is so great that producers do 
not light idle furnaces until actual business is at 
hand, nor do they bank active ones until business 
vanishes. In the present instance, therefore, the 
coming in of stacks would seem to mean that 
the business cycle has turned upward. 
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Steel Bookings 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. made the largest increase 
in December of any month since December, 
1924. The gain mounted to 518,430 tons, 
or 15 per cent compared with the preced- 
ing month. The total bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. at the close of the year 
amounted to 3,972,874 tons, compared with 
3,960,969 tons one year before. Twelve 
months ago there was a gain in bookings of 
153,522 tons, or 4 per cent. Bookings now 
are the largest since March, 1926. 
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Steel Ingot Output 


ECEMBER brought a significant in- 

crease in the production of steel ingots. 
The daily average output was 121,167 tons, 
compared with 119,299 tons in November. 
In December, 1926, the daily average out- 
put was 133,337 tons. Final figures for the 
production of ingots for the full year shows 
a total of 43,040,916 tons, compared with 
46,936,205 tons in 1926. Last year’s total 
was the smallest for any full year since 
1924. The output represented 85.2 per cent 
operation of mills during the year. 
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Freight Car Awards 


ETTER buying by the railroads was 

one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the closing weeks of the year. 
Estimates of freight car awards for Decem- 
ber stand at approximately 12,700 cars. This 
was the best total for any month since Jan- 
uary. The total number of car awards dur- 
ing the year was about 58,000, compared 
with 60,000 during 1926. Since the first of 
the vear purchases of cars have continued 
on a good level, indicating a fair recovery 
in the equipment trade during 1928. 








Coal Production 


HE production of coal in December 

totaled 40,950,000 tons, compared with 
40,628,000 tons in November and with 57,- 
180,000 tons in December, 1926. Since the 
first of the year the production of coal has 
risen sharply, the daily average for the first 
week of January being 1,850,000 tons, the 
largest for any week since the commence- 
ment of the strike in the bituminous in- 
dustry April 1. The total production for 
the first week of the year, however, was 
restricted by the New Year holiday. 
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Bradstreet’s Prices 


HOLESALE commodity prices, as 

measured by Bradstreet’s price index 
registered their sixth successive monthly 
increase on Jan. 1. On that level the index 
reached the highest point since February, 
1926. There was a gain during December 
of two-tenths of one per cent and compared 
with Jan. 1, 1927, there was an increase of 
6 per cent. Marked strength in hides and 
leather was chiefly responsible for the gain, 
but bread stuffs, live stock, textiles, oils, 
naval stores and other groups also rose. 


Commercial Failures 


OR the fourth consecutive year the num- 

ber of commercial failures in the United 
States rose in 1927. The aggregate reported 
for the year was 23,146, compared with 21,- 
773 in 1926. The number of business con- 
cerns in the country computed by Dun’s 
Review is 2,171,700 and the per cent of 
failures in 1927 was 1.07 per cent. This 
compared with 1.01 per cent of the 2,158,400 
concerns which failed in 1926. Liabilities 
in 1926 aggregated $520,304,268 compared 
with $409,200,000 in 1926. 
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Steel Activity Outrunning Iron 


Finished Steel Products Gain in Both Sales and Output, while Emphasis in Pig Iron is 
on Delivery Instead of Contracts—January Stems Pig Iron Decline—Sheet 
Bookings a Record—Scrap Reacts-—1928 Ore Prospects Good 


road and automotive industries, the iron 

and steel markets have moved to slightly 
higher ground in the past week. Order books of 
practically all finished steelmakers have length- 
ened despite accelerated production. From the 
character of demand, consumption has expanded 
more rapidly than many buyers of iron and steel 
anticipated. 

Attesting this improvement, four more blast 
furnace stacks have been blown in, making twelve 
added this month. In less than three weeks all 
of the loss of furnace capacity since September 
has been recouped, and January will be the first 
month since April to show an increase in pig 
iron output. Blast furnace activity is proving 
an accurate measure of the markets. Steel cor- 
poration subsidiaries are operating at 78 per cent 
this week, a gain of 1 point. 

While steel ingot production this month can- 
not exceed last January, the improvement over 
December promises to surpass that of a year 
ago. Present firm prices, particularly in pig 
iron and heavy finished steel, contrast with the 
crumbling price structure of last January. Some 
advances announced last quarter approach a 
test at the hands of carbuilders, fabricators and 
other large consumers. 

A few soft spots have developed, 
as the first flush of new year ex- 
pansion fades, but they do not 
mar the picture. Pig iron sales, 
due largely to the carryover from 
fourth quarter, do not measure up with finished 
steel. _Some Mahoning valley sheemakers be- 
lieve automotive specifications, while broadening, 
are inadequate if auto production is to attain 
first quarter estimates, and they foresee a jam 
in March. Chicago markets are forging ahead 


oth oad especially by the building, rail- 


Steel Tops 
Pig Iron 
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while Pittsburgh gathers momentum more slowly. 
In several small sales beehive furnace coke has 
brought $2.85, but $2.75 is more usual. One 
important producer has increased production 
slightly. Foundry. coke consumption is moder- 
ately higher, with $3.75 to $4.25 the market. 
Pig iron enters the area where 
emphasis is upon shipment rath- 
er than selling, but in some dis- 
tricts, notably Pittsburgh, the 
market is disappointingly quiet. 
The lake furnaces are shipping heavily to au- 
tomotive foundries. Consumption also has ex- 
panded in the New York district. Output may 
be curtailed at Buffalo. Malleable iron is in 
greater demand at St. Louis, where the week’s 
sales were 10,000 tons. Close to 250,000 tons 
has been placed at Chicago for first quarter. 
December sales of independent sheet mills— 
530,197 tons—were 200,000 tons over Novem- 
ber, double last December and the largest for 
any month since such statistics have been com- 
piled. Excepting Chicago, specifications are 
larger in all districts. Mill schedules are slightly 
heavier, the Mahoning valley, for instance, start- 
ing the week with 104 units as compared with 
75 last week. Sheets are quotable at 2.00c 
to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 2.80c to 
2.90c for black and 3.65c to 3.75¢ for galvanized. 
Including 20,000 tons for the 
Union Terminals project at Cleve- 
land and 15,000 tons for a bridge 
at New York, active structural 
inquiry totals 60,000 to 75,000 
tons. This approximates the tonnage expected 
to receive action in the Chicago district in the 
next thirty days. Fabricators at Philadelphia 
are paying $2 per ton more, as a result of the 
new eastern mill bases on shapes. 


Now Stress 
Shipments 


Structural 
Inquiry Big 
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10 Market Section 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 






































Jan. 18, Dec. Oct. Jan. Jan. 18 Dec. Oct. Jan. 
1928 1927 1927 1927 1928 , 1927 1927 1927 
Tank plates, CHICAgo  ........cscccscrssecesssees 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.10 
: PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.80 2.75 2.95 2,95 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ 7 26 19.36 19.76 21.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.25 
Basic, valley 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 Sheets, gal., No. 24 Pittsburgh ........ 65 8.60 3.80 3.80 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa......... 19.50 19.25 19.50 21.25 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago. .....0...... 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.15 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh...... 19.01 19.01 19.26 20.21 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago.. 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.40 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .............. . 18.50 18.75 20.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.90 8.80 3.95 4.00 
*Southern No. 2 Birmingham... . 16.00 17.25 18.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .........cssssssssssereres 2.55 2.46 2.556 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, ‘No. 2 Ironton........... 19. 19.00 19.00 19.90 Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ........sssssssssssese 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 0006 . 20.75 21.50 21.75 Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.50 
**No. 2X, = tks he Een ; 20.26 20.66 22.76 
Malleable, valley _.... i 17.35 17.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago  ..........sccscccscesscesscssossee 18.50 18.75 20.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, del., Chicago.. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ......... 15.25 14.95 14.50 17.00 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 18.51 18.56 18.76 19.71 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.60 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............. 12.25 11.95 11.75 18.20 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. Fee. 25 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa J 15.75 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .........ccccccssceseseseee 11.25 11.40 :' 14.20 
COKE Rails for rolling, Chicago... 14.00 14.70 16.00 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS «0000 2.75 2.60 2.85 8.35 
Connellsville, foundry, Ovens  ..........c0+ 8.75 8.60 8.75 4.25 ‘ 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.. 384.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 36,00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ $3.00 33.00 338.00 35.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ............ccccsccccccossseee 42.00 40.00 42.50 45.00 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
FINISHED MATERIAL This week (Jan. 18, 1928).........cccccssssecscsseeseenees $35.33 
Stee] bars, Pittsburgh  ...........ccccccceeeees 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago ...cec.ccccccsscssessecssesesees 1.90 190 185 210 Last week (January 11, 1928)..............scccssccssssrsssessessssesess 35.23 
Steel bars, Philadelphia — .............00 2.12 133 3: oe One month ago (December, 1927)..... 35.09 
Iron bars, Philadelphia  .............ccc000 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago ....cccccscceseceees 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 Three months ago (October, 1927) ceeseosl 35.67 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia ................. 2.0 2:08 207 292 One year ago (January, 1927)...... 37.68 
Shapes, Chicego o..ccccccccccscceccsesesee 1.9 1.90 1.85 2.10 Ten years ago (January, 1918). 56.67 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.90 if J 191 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.08 2.05 2.07 2.22 Fifteen years ago (January, BD ivi ecicvnsasessematiaenaie 27.96 
SATTITATITDWroneTTTVPP TTT PTT TMUUTURROUOEO AEN UAARSUAREOGTEGU ULE AULENLUUORUOOALUOANPUEESNAUEUENDUETONOELUOEOASEUGOROOEU ENE UUUAAONSUGAAUUAUEAOE UA OA EUOREUONEOOORUONEOOESULOUASELASU AAMAS UHAELUOSEOUENEUGAUUAEeLon TaN RENEE 





Merchant bars are in better demand at Pitts- 
burgh than. shapes or plates, although 10,500 
tons of plates for railroad car floats and ferries 
are up. West Texas oil tanks, coming out soon, 
will require 7500 tons of plates. Deliveries on 
plates and shapes at Chicago are slightly deferred. 

Freight car, awards have been light, embrac- 
ing 550 freight by the Canadian Pacific and about 
that number of miscellaneous cars by other roads, 
but at Chicago 5800 freight and 725 passenger 
cars are pending. Rail inquiry totals 75,000 tons. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1928 Lake Su- 
perior iron ore movement indicate an increase 
of several million tons over the 52,357,000 tons 
of 1927. 

The IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products continues to rise 
as recent advances become the quotable market, 
and this week is $35.33, compared with $35.23 
last week and an average of $35.09 for December. 


Late News Flashes 


Two More Stacks Lighted at Chicago 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Steelworks operations in 
the Chicago district this week are about 80 per 
cent. The leading interest has added one fur- 
nace at its Gary works and one at South Chi- 
cago, making 17 of its 27 furnaces active. 
Twenty-six of the 36 steelworks furnaces in the 
district are blowing. Five steelworks furnaces 
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have been added at Chicago since Jan. 1. 





Structural Shapes High in December 

Washington, Jan. 17.—Computed tonnage of 
structural steel orders for December is 238,500 
tons, compared with 213,060 tons in November, 
according to department of commerce statistics 
based on reports from 184 firms with a capacity 
of 274,865 tons. Computed shipments for De- 
cember total 225,780 tons. 





Carnegie Is Putting On Three Stacks 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Carnegie Steel Co., with 
two more blast furnaces on, now has 24 active oni 
of 51. Another Carrie furnace is to be lighted, 
making 6 out of 7 at Rankin in blast. The 72- 
inch mill at Homestead will resume soon. Car- 
negie operations average 75 per cent, with the 
tendency upward. Independent operations aver- 
age 50 to 75 per cent. 





Valley Steel Output Makes Gain 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Steady gain in val- 
ley steel works operations this week is reported 
from all industries. Confirming the gain in steel 
bar mill operations by Carnegie Steel Co. to 70 
per cent, a gain of 5 per cent over last week, is 
the relighting of two blast furnaces at the Ohio 
works of the company, making five blowing out 
of six. Out of 53 independent open hearths, 39 
now are on the active list. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 
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Oem 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 















































Pittsburgh, open-hearth ......... $33.00 
Pittsburgh, “ie See 83.00 
You 83.00 
Cleveland 33.0 
Philadelphia 88.30 to 39.30 
Chicago 3.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia csibiiiaatien 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $34.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve........ $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ............. $42.00 
Chicago 43.00 
KELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh aesiae 1.80c 
Standard Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 1.80c 
Philadelphia, Re cal a cachicinias 2.07c to 2.08¢ 
RS SS ee 2.09¢ to 2.14c 
Chicago 1.90¢ 
IIE SII tec ccccmihesvaiensnciee 1.99¢ 
Buffalo 1.90c 
ES ii cinis cea tcosclanenteoninntivenen 1.95¢ 
Birmingham 1.95c to 2.05c 
Pacific const, C12. ....ccccccccscesseee 2.35c¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............0:000+ 2.05¢ 
I Se GRIN ccccccssasunsiienonsavsiee 2.125¢c 
Chicago 1.90c 
Cleveland 1.99¢ 
SID - = Uchdesieieislnhapstvencibeectediichdiaoese 1.90c 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point... 1.95¢ 
Birmingham 1.95c to 2.05c 
Pacific const, C.i.1.............cseccocescree 2.25¢c 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 1.80¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 1.95c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 05c 
Philadelphia, soft steel 2.12¢ 
New York, soft steel... 2.14¢ 
Chicago, soft steel  .......-.-ccss = 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill .... 1.80c 
soft steel, . 182% and 1.99¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ............ 1.95c to 2.05c 
IID tiiidte saatanssessnstbeKanscarsdveresenenss 1.90¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 2.75¢ .25¢ 


Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.8 
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Chicago, reinforcing billet...... 2.1 "15e 
Chicago, reinforce. rail steel...... 1.80¢ .90c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel . 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
Mili, rail steel .............. . 1.65¢ to 1.75c 
Philadelphia, common iron sisted 2.07c to 2.22c 
New York, common iron........ 2.09¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chicago, iron 1.90¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 


Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 1.90c 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts. -, stamp- 
ing quality, over 6 in........ 1.85c to 1.90c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.10c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in.... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.10c te 2.20c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier 


base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
less than 8 tons) ................ 8.00c to 3.15c 
Orcester, Mass.  ........ccvse- 8.15c to 3.40¢ 

Stripsheets, ‘with blue annealed 

extras, 12 in. and wider, 
Pittsburgh 2.10c 





Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn 


or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l.... 2.20¢ 
Steel shafting, Pitts., Chi........ 2.30c 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.20¢ 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills... om 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.200 to 2.286 


Alloy Steel 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 
To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 
S.A.E. Series Number 100 Ibs. Bars 
2100 (*%% per cent Ni. 


0.20 per Cent C)..ccccrsceres $ 2.90to 3.00 
— (3% per cent nickel)........ 4.00 to 4.10 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)... 5.00 to 5.10 
8100 (Nickel chromium) _........ $.00 to 3.10 
3200 (Nickel chromium) ......... 4.50 to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium nee 3.00 to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40) ........ 90 to 4.05 


8. 
4615 (Ni. 1.50% ; Mo. 0. 10-0.20) 4.15 to 
5100 egg age steel) -00 to 











6100 (Cr. V., forging) 

6100 (Cr. V., spring) 

9200 (Silico Mang., spring 
steel 

9250 (Silico Mang., spring 
Tt 

Ni. Cr » (Ni. 1%%, Cr 


1%, V. 0.15%) 4. 4.10 
*Mill number not formally accepted by 


Ss. 

Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%- 
inch take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 2% x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take Ic a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 24, Pittsburgh base .......... 2.80c to 2.90c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.05c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base 8.05¢ 


TIN MILL, BLACK 
vwsne 2-900 to 8.00c 





. 3.00c to 3.10c 
. 24, Pittsburgh base ............ 3.65c to 3.75c¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.85c 
No. 24, Chicago, eng ool sae 3.90¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, bas 3.90c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base* ........ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana = 2.20c to 2.30¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered . 2.25¢ to 2.85¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham base .. 2.30c 
*Plus 10 cents on material 40 inches or 
wider. 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 20, Pittsburgh base.......... 4.00c 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l., 2.80c 
No. 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.75¢ 
No. 34, Pitts., al,  Cidiccccon 4.85c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4.10¢ 
*Prices subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


teeccees 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.40c 
Annealed fence WiTre .......... 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 3.00c 
Barbed wire, painted ............. 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ......... 3.25c¢ 
ES SI Fis incaneicbeticnceicotbtabves 

Galvanized nails 

Polished staples 





Galvanized staples 
Coated nails, 100 lb. kegs, sub- 
ject to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, 





base 2.55 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 70 Ib. 25.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 


Angle bars, Chicage base.... 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.70c to 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. stand.......... 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ................. 8.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 2.25¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel ............... 62 501% 
1 to 1%-inech butt iron 80 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less, Chicago del., 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 3% to 3%- — 38 

Charcoal » 8% to 4%-inch........... jie 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to 8%-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads or six 5 per cents for less- 
carload on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 6 per cents, and 
on charcoal two 10 per cents to two 10 
and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Six-inch and over, Birming’m $29.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham .............. 33.00 to 34.00 
Four-inch, SAID -  csciptscnchesone 40.20 to 42.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New YOrk  .......c..c000+ 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 37.25 to 38.25 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 


6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 

Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ........ 10 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. “ 
70 o 


Eagle list 

MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 

per cent lower list. 


























Lag screws 10 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads .............. 10 off 
Tap bolts escapee tt GEE 
BIE. THING pidicbinbuceipnssigsinnhanisecsnsinionecnimensepaieneil 70 off 
Stud bolts without muts  .....ccscscccsservees 70 off 
Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60-5 off 
NUTS 
Semifinished 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-10 off 
Upset l-in. diam. and smaller .......... 85-5 off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 





Milled 80-10 off 
Upset, l-in. diam and smaller......80-10-10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.75¢ 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 


**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought, c.l., age dist.. $6.70 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, el, Pitts. dist. . $ 

Lock washers ‘dente’ 
Lock washers (consumers) 
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Pig Iron 


Market Still Active—Chicago and Cleveland 
Furnace Interests Report Sales of 600,000 
Tons—Prices Firmer 











XPANSION in shipments of pig iron is the 
E notable feature of the market. 

generally are sharing in the improved con- 
ditions, though the increase in the automobile in- 
The buying move- 
ment which started in December is continuing at 
Chicago, the total of sales to date being estimated 
Furnace interests rep- 


dustry is especially significant. 


at 225,000 to 250,000 tons. 


demand is restricted to spot 

sales, mainly single carloads and 

lots of a few hundred tons. Con- 
sumers are taking their iron on con- 
tracts, and several are requesting 
makers to expedite shipments. The 
sale of 500 tons of No. 1 iron, with 
a tonnage of high-silicon, low phos- 
phorus iron for making cylinder iron, 
to the Bessemer Gas Engine Co., 
Grove City, Pa., is noted. This takes 
a freight rate of $1.39 from the val- 
ley. Nothing new is noted in basic 
iron, since the sale of 1000 tons to 
a nearby customer of a valley mer- 
chant stack at $17, valley, as _ re- 
ported last week. Scattered carloads 
of bessemer iron are bringing $17.50. 
Malleable and No. 2 foundry still 
are $17.25, valley. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—There is _ practi- 
cally no change in the pig iron mar- 
ket. Some tentative buying is noted 
subject to confirmation in February. 
Foundries still are engaged with in- 
ventories, and most of them appear 
well covered for first quarter. Prices 
are firm. 

New York, Jan. 17.—Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. has placed 
for first quarter delivery 800 tons of 
foundry for Buffalo, 390 tons for Hol- 
yoke and 350 tons for Elmwood Place. 
A new inquiry involves 1000 tons of 
malleable for New York Air Brake 
Co., Watertown, N.Y. Thatcher 
Furnace Co. wants 500 tons of No. 
2 plain foundry iron for quick ship- 
ment to Garwood, N. J. The recent 
inquiry of the New York Central rail- 
road has not yet been closed. Balti- 
more & Ohio and Lackawanna rail- 
roads are in the market for small lots 
of foundry iron. Conditions in_ the 
foundry industry have improved. East- 
ern Pennsylvania producers continue 
to quote $19.50, base, furnace, on 
new business. Buffalo foundry iron 
continues $17, base, furnace, in most 
instances, although less is done. Aside 
from small sales of Indian and Dutch 
foundry iron at about $21, duty paid, 
tidewater, sales of foreign iron are 
restricted to a few small lots of 
English low phosphorus iron at about 
$23.50, duty paid, tidewater. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17.—Pig iron inquiry is 
improving slowly. A New England 
consumer wants 1000 tons of foundry 
iron, and a New York state melter 
is obtaining prices on 1000 tons of 
malleable. Buffalo furnaces say $17 is 
the minimum quotation here. Another 


Preemana is Jan. 17.—Pig iron 


Foundries 


reduction in operation is in prospect 
here. There probably will be only 11 
of 21 furnaces in blast by the end of 
January, the lowest in months. 
Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Shipments of 
pig iron on contracts are increasing 
steadily, especially to automobile man- 
ufacturers. This is the brightest fea- 
ture of the market. After heavy sell- 
ing recently, inquiries have tapered 
off. Sales the past week, amounting 
to 27,000 tons, were slightly better 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace ....... 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace 16.50 to 17.00 





Basic, del., eastern Pa. ...... .. 19.25 to 19.75 


Malleable, valley furnace _............. 17.25 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh............ 19.01 
Malleable, del. Cleveland _ ........... 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace .......... 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace.. 17.25 
No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.. 19.01 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur.... 19.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland.. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila................ 20.26 
No. 2 Virginia furnace................:0 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 19.78 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur... 18.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.. 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati...... 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ....... 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 20.42 
No. 2X east, N. J., tidewater....20.28 to 21.76 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila........ 20.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 


No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston........ 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila...... 25.04 to 25.54 
No. 2X, Virigina, del. Jersey City 25.37 to 25.87 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston.... 25.71 to 26.21 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ “ 

Low phos., standard, Phila........ 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ ............cc000 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 






Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 13—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents; 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


OUVNENAUOUOULTOAAANAOUADUOUENASSHOUU DO EENOOAATOOUOUOEOANOOOOUOOOOGEREAOUOOOUOUDGRAAADOAUO NGG AAN HAHA ANNE 


resented at Cleveland have reported sales aggre- 
gating over 350,000 tons since the beginning of the 
buying movement, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan than elsewhere, A 
large proportion of the orders have been closed 
quietly, without inquiries reaching the open market. 
Several large users placed substantial tonnages in 
this manner in the past week. 


Business has been heavier in 


than in the week preceding. Two 
furnace interests represented here are 
practically booked up for first quar- 
ter, An Anderson, Ind., stoveworks 
placed 1000 tons. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.’s order for its Cleve- 
land plant for first quarter, to which 
reference was made last week, was 
split between two Cleveland inter- 
ests. The total is understood to have 
been less than 2000 tons. Some ad- 
ditional small lots were closed by 
foundries in this district. Cleveland 
furnaces continue to quote $18, base, 
furnace, for local delivery, and are 
trying to obtain $17 for outside ship- 
ment, though $16.75 still is quoted in 
some directions. The lake furnace 
price in western Ohio and Indiana is 
$17, base, with less waiving of sili- 
con differentials, while in Michigan 
$17.50 to $18 is quoted. 

The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
has blown in a stack that was out 
for repairs, now having all four of 
its units here in operation. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 17.—The pig iron 
market is slightly more active, but 
inquiries and sales involving large 
tonnages are absent. Three local 
houses booked around 1000 tons each 
in the past week. One order was for 
800 tons for second quarter. Inquiries 
include 500 tons for a Springfield, O., 
melter for first quarter, and 900 tons 
for a Dayton user for second quar- 
ter. Northern furnace quotations are 
slightly firmer. 


_ Chicago, Jan. 17.—The pig iron buy- 
ing movement which started early in 
December is continuing unchecked. 
Purchasing is extending to the sec- 
ond quarter. Some estimates place 
the total amounts booked to date at 
225,000 to 250,000 tons, with con- 
siderable tonnage still to be placed 
for first quarter. Most of the buy- 
ing is done quietly, with little open 
market inquiry. Shipments are ahead 
of December, and may reach the 
November rate. Steel and malleable 
foundries are showing improvement. 
The price is holding at $18.50, base, 
Chicago, and in competitive territory 
where freight rates tend to equalize, 
prices are stiffening. The Mayville, 
Wis., furnace is down this week. De- 
mand for silveries is fairly active. 
St. Louis, Jan. 17.—Interest in pig 
iron continues fairly active. A favor- 
able factor is the improved position 
of malleable users, which have booked 
a satisfactory volume of new busi- 


(Concluded on Page 237) 
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Kido Market Section il 





Coke 


Demand for Foundry Fuel Is 
Active — Furnaces Covered — 
Price Situation Slightly Easier 








mands for coke from such sources. 


Blast furnaces have covered 


casi te operations at foundries are reflected in larger de- 


their requirements for first quarter, and sales of this grade are 


limited to small, spot lots. 
various grades of heating coke. 


Mild weather is easing the demand for 


While the price range on beehive 


furnace coke a week ago was $2.75 to $3 the minimum now rules. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—A slight im- 
provement in demand for beehive coke 
is due chiefly to increased consump- 
tion in foundries. No further con- 
tracting is noted for beehive furnace 
coke, so the market for that grade is 
limited to intermittent purchases of 
small, spot lots by various consum- 
ers. Producers find it difficult to ob- 
tain more than $2.75, although one or 
two small sales brought $2.85. Blast 
furnaces are covered by contracts un- 
til April 1. The W. J. Rainey Co. 
found itself short of coke to apply on 
contracts, and has put in more ovens. 
Recent sales of first and second 
drawings brought around $2.50. Oth- 
er heating coke of indifferent quality 
is reported available at less. Found- 
ry coke buying is more active, and 
shipments on contracts are improv- 
ing. While some coke sold as found- 
ry grade brought $3.50, it was ma- 
chine drawn and not well selected. 
Standard selected appears to be $3.75 
minimum. Other grades are selling 
at $4 to $4.25. Premium brands 
command $5.10 and $5.35. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Jan. 7 
was 45,700 tons, compared with 41,940 
tons in the preceding week, according 
to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—The coke situation 
remains unchanged. Movement of 
foundry fuel is light. By-product 
ovens are meeting stiff competition 
from gas company interests, especially 
in the Holyoke, Mass., and Manches- 
ter, N. H., districts, where railroads 
have put new rates in effect. 

New York, Jan. 17.—-Slight improve- 
ment is noted in foundry coke con- 


asus reeneeeengnenazvvnneedgeuangneveraannanancoceenacesnanccennrerecennenecdegeeenetaeney ean oc nena uuaae aera negen tegen tent ta 


Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 
Prices per Net Ton 


Connellsville furnace _ ..............:0000 $2.75 to 2.85 
Connellsville foundry .................cs0000 8.75 to 4.25 
New River fOumdry  ...ccccsrccseccecereceee 7.00 to 8.00 
New River fuUrmace  .rcrcccccceccceeseeeee 6.00 
Wise county, foundry  .............ccsee 5.00 
Wise county, furnace  ........cceeeeee 4.50 
Alabama FOUMATY  xicccccscccccrcccccceesese 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del........ 9.00 to 9.40 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens _ .......... 9.00 
Foundry, New England, del......... 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis  ......0.-..csseeeesces 9.75 
Foundry, Birmingham .............0 5.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del........... 9.75 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky... 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O.. ............. 7.50 
Foundry, Detroit, ovens _ ............ 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, ovens ..........0+0 9.00 
(muuuwusrrvsonvennnnnnseenvnuveeuvveevesnasuvanvvaunvazesnnesganeaecszagan eae csi tcgagnaaae gi it 


This is reflected in larger 
specifications. Spot demand continues 
dull. Ordinary brands of beehive 
foundry bring $3.75 to $4.25, Connells- 
ville. Northern New Jersey  by- 
product foundry coke continues $8.30 
f.o.b. ovens, equivalent to $9 to $9.40 
delivered at Newark, N. J. In New 
England by-product foundry coke con- 
tinues $11.50, delivered. 

Detroit, Jan. 17.—Foundry coke 
price continues at $9, ovens. The 
movement shows slight improvement. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 17—The movement 
of foundry coke is satisfactory. Speci- 
fications from automobile foundries 
are expanding. Prices are steady. 


St. Louis, Jan. 17.—Demand for 
metallurgical coke continues in good 
volume. Virtually all current demand 
is filled by local by-product makers. 
The movement of coke to industrial 
Prices are un- 


sumption. 


consumers is heavy. 
changed. 
Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 17.—Local 


consumption of coke is increasing as 
small industries are striving for great- 
er production. Prices are steady. 





Ferroalloys 





Shipments Heavier—Spiegeleisen De- 
mand Best in Months 


New York, Jan. 17.—For the first 
time in at least six months large con- 
sumers are ordering out maximum 
quotas on spiegeleisen contracts for 
January. Stocks at furnaces now 
are only normal. Spiegeleisen con- 
tinues firm at $32, furnace, for 19 to 
21 per cent. Several lots involving 
more than 100 tons each were sold 
at this price in the past week. 
It is estimated that about 60 per 
cent of the ferromanganese to be 
consumed in the first half is now on 
producers’ books. The price is firm 
at $100, duty paid, tidewater. 

Special ferroalloys are being shipped 
in large volume. Prices are steady. 
Some inquiries are out for tungsten 
ore, and sellers ask about $10.50 a 
short ton unit for wolframite, duty 
paid, although it might be had a 
little lower. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Heavy speci- 
fications in December furnish ferro- 
alloy makers with enough momentum 
to carry them along this month. The 
majority of users are believed pro- 


tected. Shipments of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon and_ spiegeleisen are 
heavier. Most consumers of spiegel- 
eisen are protected by contracts on 19 
to 21 per cent material at $30 to $32, 
depending on tonnage. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Spiegeleisen is 
stronger at $31 to $32 for the base 
grade. Ferrosilicon contracts are 
practically closed for the year. Fer- 
romanganese contracting is light, but 
specifications are higher than in De- 
cember,. 


Alloy Sales Increasing 


Cleveland, Jan. 17—Demand for al- 
loy steel bars from the automotive 
trade has improved considerably with- 
in the past week or ten days.  Al- 
though few large tonnages have been 
bought, the aggregate is better than 
in previous weeks. Prices continue 
to lack strength with competition still 
lowering prices where attractive or- 
ders are involved. 


Steel Furniture Orders 
Make Good Gain 


Washington, Jan. 17.—New orders 
for steel furniture in November 
totaled $2,476,230, the highest mark 
reached since April, according to de- 
partment of commerce figures. The 
October new order total was $2,410,- 
552. Shipments in November also 
increased, while a slight gain in un- 


filled orders was _ noted. Further 
monthly comparisons follow: 
Business Group Shelving 


Orders Orders 
1926 received Shipments received Shipments 
Nov. 2,603,152 2,734,540 *573,957 583,488 
11 mo. 28,590,846 28,494,809 6,778,372 6,715,244 
Dec. 2,802,825 2,934,831  *561,979 621,773 


31,393,171 81,429,140 7,340,351 7,837,017 





Total 

1927 

Jan. 2,886,815 2,730,714 876,677 555,296 
Feb. *2,771,477 *2,686,419 657,833 607,622 
March 3,021,915 3,080,931 689,964 690,783 
April 2,750,877 2,849,536 621,888 677,745 
May 2,381,369 *2,528,672 686,144 585,397 
June 2,369,244 2,519,512 638,485 657,927 
July 2,091,804 2,040,209 534,592 564,744 
Aug. 2,381,889 2,474,854 592,353 604,107 
Sept. 2,367,857 2,218,602 607,905 531,164 
Oct. 2,410,552 2,379,557 551,259 619,293 
Nov. 2,476,230 2,856,181 574,763 590,764 





11 mo. 27,910,029 28,365,187 6,731,846 6,686,372 
*Revised. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, duty paid ........ $100.00 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace .........csecscceesesees 32.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, 1928 contracts, carloads 83.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per lb. con., del.. 11.00 
Ferrotungsten stand. Ib. cont........ 93.00 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 
per lb,. contained, on analysis 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 


producers plant, net ton ......... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18%).......... 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala., (24 per cent)........ 122.50 
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Plates 


Market 
Fabricators 
Output Expands—Price Steady 


Activity Increases— 
More Active—Mill 














ee 


LATE demand continues to increase, and the market is excep- 


tionally active, despite 


large shipments 


in December. Car 


shops are specifying heavily, building operations are taking 
good size tonnages, boiler and tank fabricators are busier, and barge 


and ear float awards are larger. 


The New York Central is placing 


orders for the latter, taking 3000 tons or more. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Sellers of 
plates report no difficulty in obtain- 
ing 1.80c. Recently some competitive 
conditions were noted in the East. 
Demand is expanding because of more 
railroad car and locomotive work. The 
outlook for increased barge building 
in the spring and summer is favorable. 
Plate mill operations average 50 to 
60 per cent. Awards scheduled for 
this week include 15 barges and four 
ear floats for the New York Central 
railroad, taking 3000 tons or more, 
and 12 car floats with a tug anda 
lighter for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
taking 7500 tons or more. 

New York, Jan. 17.—Buying of 
plates is reported somewhat better. 
Boiler and tank manufacturers are 
active, but demand for structural work 
has dropped off. The usual price con- 
tinues 1.95c, base, Coatesville, equiva- 
lent to 2.12%c, delivered, New York, 
although instances somewhat is re- 
ported on universal plates. A number 
of projects involving good tonnages 
have been let or are under negotiation. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Plate sales in 
the past two weeks with some sellers 
have been the heaviest in a similar 
period in many months. The sur- 
prise of the market is the heavy buy- 
ing by those users who had specified 
out large tonnages late in December. 
The Union Terminals job in Cleveland 
is taking a fair tonnage of plates as 
well as shapes. Small lots for ship 
repair work continue to come out. 
Plates are firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Building require- 
ments still take a large portion of 
the plate tonnage. Car shops are 
specifying more heavily. Oil storage 
tank plates placed with Chicago mills 
totaled 2500 to 3000 tons. It is under- 
stood considerable inquiry is shaping 
up in West Texas. About 2000 tons 
of tank plates are on inquiry for the 
Shreveport, La., oil district. Despite 
the heavy plate capacity in the district 
it is estimated that operations are 
above 75 per cent. Bookings are on 
the basis of 1.90c, Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Plate book- 
ings show a slight increase, due par- 
ticularly to railroad buying and de- 
mand for oil stills and tanks. The 
market is firm at 1.90c, Coatesville, or 
2.05c, delivered Philadelphia. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad seeks 500 70- 
ton steel hopper bottom gondola 
bodies, requiring 7000 to 8000 tons of 
steel, including plates. Pennsylvania 
railroad opened bids Friday on 12 
carfloats, two tugboat hulls and one 
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New York Central 
tugs and mis- 


steam lighter. 
wants four carfloats, 
cellaneous vessels. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 














New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


3000 tons, 60-inch pipe line at Newark, N. J., 
to Penstock Construction Co. 


1300 tons, 20 stills and 20 towers for Sinclair 
Refining Co., to unidentified fabricators. 
1000 tons, tank work in Texas for Standard 


of Market Section#l 


Oil Co. 
cator. 
750 tons, five sand barges 139 x 34 x 10 feet; 
for Hainsport Mining & Transportation Co., 

Philadelphia, to Dravo Contracting Co. 

600 tons, penstock at Cadyville, N. Y., through 
International Paper Co., to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works. 

500 tons, two lizhters for ocean going service 
to Central America, awarded American 
Bridge Co. 


of New Jersey, to unidentified fabri- 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








7500 tons, or more, 12 car floats, one tug boat 
and one lighter for Pennsylvania railroad; 
bids being opened. 

4000 tons, boilers, evaporators, digestors and 
other equipment for new plant of Union, 
Bag & Paper Co. at Tacoma, Wash. H. S. 
Ferguson, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, en- 
gineer. 

8000 tons, or more, 15 barges and four car 
floats for New York Central railroad; bids 
opened last week; awards to be made this 
week, 

2000 tons, penstock in connection with Pigeon 


river development in North Carolina, for 
Electric Bond & Share Co., 2 Rector street, 
New York. 
200 tons, two steel maneuver boats, United 
States Engineers, Pittsburgh; bids opened 
Jan. 19. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed by Felix Elznic and Samuel N. 
Mead Jr., manufacturing special brass 
parts, 659 Merrick Road, Long Island 
City, N. Y., showing liabilities of 
$6291.86 and assets of $1550.91. 





Semitinished 








Specifications Larger, New Or- 
ders Light—Sheet Bars Held at 
$34, Billets and Slabs $33 








EMAND for semifinished steel is more active, especially from 


makers of strip steel and sheets. 


Specifications are being 


issued for larger volume of sheet bars, billets and slabs than 


in December. 


Consumers are covered by contracts for this month or 


first quarter, and new business at present is negligible. The general 
market continues $34 for sheet bars and $33 for billets and slabs. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Growing or- 
der books for strip steel and sheets 
have resulted in increased specifica- 
tions for billets and sheet bars. Bil- 
lets and slabs are $33, and _ sheet 
bars still are $34. Some _ inquiries 
which developed last December still 
are pending but will be closed soon. 
One or two are understood to be 
for quarterly requirements. Forging 
billet specifications show a tendency 
to increase. Forging billets are $38. 
Wire rod buying at $42 is meager 
because most users stocked up before 
Jan. 1 at lower prices. On a few 
combination orders where wire rods 
and bars are taken, the bars carry 
the 1.80c price and the wire rods 
$42. Skelp is inactive at 1.80c. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Con- 
sumers of billets, slabs and _ sheet 
bars appear slow in coming forward 
with their requirements, but it is ex- 
pected sales will gain later. The 
most general quotation is $34 for 
sheet bars and $33 for billets and 


S 
a 


slabs, although from adjoining dis- 
tricts come unconfirmed rumors of $1 
concessions to some users. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Shipments of 
semifinished material are increasing, 
especially billets. The base price of 
4 x 4-inch billets is $33, Chicago. 
Forging billets are $35 to $42, base. 
Wire rods are firm at $43, Chicago. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Several hun- 
dred tons of billets were sold in this 
district in the past week. Prices 
continue $33 to $34, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers and $38 for forging quality. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Specifications 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs show 
considerable improvement over De- 
cember. The majority of users have 
covered their requirements for Janu- 
ary or first quarter and current orders 
are scarce. While prices have been 
shaded recently in a few instances by 
one maker, the prices applying on 
shipments from the majority of mills 
continue $34 for sheet bars and $33 
for billets and slabs. 
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Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 






IE tis cagca doh tia chetbasaiéanseeses 10.65 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) .. 9.00to 9.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ...... .. 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...... .. 13.75 to 14.25 
ES ee .. 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 12.00 to 12.50 
SOI. \ UG Ah> invccemnsiectosionssnvens 13.50 to 14.00 
CINE: NODS :-0B. ndsdncserccscecevesonses 13.25 to 13.50 
SS eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.. 10.50 to 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery _................. 13.00 to 13.50 


New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 
New York (dealers) (yard).. 7.00 to 7.50 
Ce eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Si, INNIS ’, sictbaninphesesineoens wee 12.75 to 13.25 
Valleys, No. 15.00 to 15.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 














Buffalo .... 11.50 to 12.00 
TINO... iiccsninecinnee 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 18.00 
aaa 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh 14.25 to 14.75 
RNIN <tc cicermassesesianedanoebnenaanis 14.00 to 14.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
RIND, och cigiehcechinceccidendiipncdseinbeiieness 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
SII. ccitadocscssacietpenssbevsens 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Peunsylvania .- 10.50 to 11.00 
I hci nce sslationictninnons . 13.25 to 13.75 
Si UII aa sheaneonsignionennenth 7.75 to 8.25 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 9.25 to 9.75 
Detroit 7.75 to 8.25 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 





STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


CE ES POLE 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago ... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 16.00 to 16.50 


11.25 to 11.75 


Detroit 
16.00 to 16.50 











ee ee 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) ... 11.00 to 11.50 
icc ES ww» 12.75 to 13.25 
RINNE CONICS © socecenttesdecestcccventoess 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
OS FELL OT 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons)  ......0.. .- 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.25 to 8.50 
NS RRS RE ES eee 12.50 to 12.75 
ag Emenee ee 13.50 to 14.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ..........00 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.00 to 19.60 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 
SS eee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
12.25 to 12.75 









IID ccecunstanpniavenchvedvevssnsseomeetubio 
Pittsburgh . 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 12.75 to 13.25 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
II carcsceninnitbdeetdienssnatieroninnies 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 16.00 to 16.50 
(See .-» 16.50 to 17.00 
ie eee .. 14.25 to 14.75 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
2 i EE Lee 14.25 to 14.75 
ES eee 14.25 to 14.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
SO eee ee 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago . 14.50 to 15.00 





St. Louis, NO. 2 ccccccscsscssveecsses ‘.. 14.00 to 14.50 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Be —csneveccesccccesseceveenesenseee 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 ........ .. 12.25 to 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, No. 1 12.65 to 13.15 
Chicago, No. 2 .. 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 “(dealers)... . 11.50 to 12.00 
OS a Se Sp eerenerreen 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..............+ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.00 to 11.60 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 12.50 to 13.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ... 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.75 to 13.25 










Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Gross tons Delivered to Consumers 


WROUGHT PIPE 


Bastar (Bears) . ceciccorrceccrcsacsesces 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 to 13.50 








BNE >. <ctiictutninnscnetnibhcsons . 12.00 to 12.50 
New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
SONOEND: : inckichdeeieteiaduieen .. 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 to 15.00 
BUSHELING 
DID j diticithattacsisisciiesenestaapniensiciecs 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago, No. 10.50 to 11.00 





Chicago, No. 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, No. 7.00 to 7.50 


Pittsburgh, No. ; 12.00 to 12.60 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.75 to 11.25 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 












PUIINIINIIE,  cssicosnctineeutbogrnetinorse 8.00 to 9.00 
eae ai tiniandibesernehenedtics 6.00 to 6.50 
ae eae eo 9.00 to 9.50 
Gh Se ae 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _............... 8.75 to 9.25 
NPI  <Blinssbukisbonvenssbsipvisbocdescinied 9.00 to 9.25 
Detroit stianeplegictnademasteniceiaes 7.25 to 17.76 
Eastern Pennsy ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 
New York (dealers) ............... 7.00to 7.50 
IEE. lanai sinsccinnsitesncotioananntcns 11.00 to 11.50 
a MII arteclitaipvirenacandtbatisensscnicinbonions 7.50 to 8.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham plain. ..............0 8.00 to 9.00 






Boston (chemical)  .............:.0+ 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston (dealers)  .....cccccccceccesseeees 6.50 to 7.60 
Buffalo Niiisnitnaniiniscedoaiaia 10.00 to 10.50 
IID sak ccicccnclamabnsvcicldinchicineasscbans 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 9.00 to 9.50 
DIINIE: \ ith Genesvbnbbdndsoesanbidiscsiesiends 10.50 to 10.75 
SEES. sichuecabigeaidinebdsndenomintnsecacbintle 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers)  ........00 6.75 to 17.35 
so | eee .» 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis ..... 9.75 to 10.25 


NS Ee EE i 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers)  ..........cccsccerseees 6.00 to 6.50 
2 BRE ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 8.75 to 9.25 
Cleveland . 10.50 to 10.75 








RE .. 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 10.00 to 11.00 
New York (dealers) w+ 6.75 to 7.35 
BEI Geaeicdicinacnsacdbscsvabsapanicandan’ 11.50 to 12.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
7 ee eee 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 8.00to 8.50 
BL RIED aiicbecshcacosupenssissdsciotnesniiis 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 














RA 0k Lett 2 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago (net) + 11.50 to 12.00 
SION <. cdeissctscunekepeteenoticn .- 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .- 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) ............. 8.25 to 8.75 
Pe MIND eckedincaipaticeintiaseeivitseeovens 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ......c.ccsccsseeeeee 6.00 to 6.50 
BD. scnmnstasbishainseses « 11.00 to 11.50 
OS a ene aero .. 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
INNES * tisha ni cisiesihntindalihnetannapentbostcons 9.75 to 10.25 
ns ae eae 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ..........::.:sessses 6.00 to 6.50 
RIPENIID . cinditiptatutiecscnaitambasdipeds wee 15.25 to 15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 10.50 to 11.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


Chicago (net) 18.00 to 18.50 
Se, ND © Sileadasieeressnicab vitae 21.00 to 21.50 





Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Moston (Genlers)  ...ccccorecesceserrssies 8.00 to 8.50 
Pao ... 18.50 to 14.00 
Chicago... - 10.25 to 10.75 
LE eee eS .. 12.00 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 12.50 to 18.00 
ee ee .. 14.00 to 14.50 
SRR eee 9.50 to 10.00 


Prices 


STEEL CAR AXLES 



















SN ILLSLAS LAOS OD 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) .. .. 15.50 to 16.00 
eee .. 16.50 to 17.00 
SEINE. Siocussash bcuinincesishcceseanapaaiactes 17.90 to 18.50 
RSS ee tees 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.00 to 22.00 
BOUIIID  Sicnceceshctussacecechooss .. 18.50 to 19.00 
ey epee .. 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) _......... 13.00 to 18.50 
NN FE EEE 16.80 to 17.85 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) .. 14.00 to 14.50 
ee RS er ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, {Ton  .......ccccccecesee 14.00 te 15.00 
Boston (consumers) ©... 17.00 to 17.50 
a ASR re 13.75 to 14.25 
aE eee ereemne o 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, iron ...... ER Me 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, rolled steel] ...........c00 15.50 to 16.00 
RRMA Giisbuhvccchecsviistscesiccedeosbets 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.50 to 16.00 
New York iron (dealers) .... 12.00 
oo ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
PERGWRATER, BOOEL nvscccccrcsecsrceccnce 17.00 to 17.50 
up eee: 14.50 to 15.00 
Se EAM, GOOG] scceischiciceneccagncicn 15.00 to 15.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola _ ...........0 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston. .. 14.50 to 15.50 
Ee See Le 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery . 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad ............ 14.55 to 15.10 


14.55 to 15.10 


1 agricultural... 
1 machinery 
cupola (net tons dealers)... 


Chicago, No. 
Cincinnati No. 
14.75 to 15.25 
Cleveland, cupola  ..........ccccccccsess 16.50 to 17.00 
DOtPGIt (NSE BONS). ncrrceccssccescseree 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.50 to 17.00 


New York, cupola (dealers).. 13.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola. ...............00 14.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
SONI: ccibtciantteniandbnasuaerevinvcerwnnsbslecee 14.50 to 14.75 


St. Louis, railroad ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, machinery 16.00 to 16.50 


MEE. <Aavegictockae sembicsvineiicekiaics 16.50 to 17.00 





DINED. scoxdocanotuceesiavuvencsenecbindecnccneouels 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo (breakable) 11.50 to 12.00 
CONNIE - acckalatcbdes caicdeactcsdedomnide 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 19.00 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) 11.75 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.50 

















MALLEABLE 
Boston, FailrOad  ...0...ccccccccscoscsecs 13.00 to 13.50 
BOGIES \ shichpetiusttisilcsssitintsnss we 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, agricultural ..... seve 11.75 to 12.25 
Chafeag0, PORTA ...ccccccccscsscccccsce 13.25 to 13.75 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.75 to 13.25 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

BE de Setar iene iB batbuiesexsaeshek <asnseneaivedes 12.25 to 12.75 
Cleveland, agricultural 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
DatTOk, BUbO rececrorseresers . 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ........ . 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
St. TOulS, PCRULTORE cccccicccccecccsscce 13.75 to 14.25 

Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
IN iin nlds Sar secccnsnntacnecs 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) ... 10.00 to 10.50 
SD, Iisivnpinrett Bvesgissnie we 14.25 to 14.75 
CIID sp iehinerecdecdsbvasvenessiece . 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania seen y 
ee Ee ee «.. 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh district ... .» 16.25 to 16.75 
Bons MIRE « « sncisasuvsecdlecs rsavisesieniecctentn 15.50 to 16.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, cut . 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
IID: 1s scssicsvacbiodonessncaysighacsonvectice 14.00 to 14.50 
EEE ccccsncsrtinnpesctccqtnnrsvaslind 16.50 to 17.00 
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Scrap 





Smaller Demand Appears and 
Prices Lose Impetus—Reaction 
Is Generally Felt 








ORWARD movement of scrap has been checked as melters have 


filled present needs. 


In some cases preparations for full pro- 


duction of mills have resulted in excess stocks as operation 


has been less than planned, 


checking 


further buying. Prices 


are holding nominally in some centers and in others have slipped 


to former levels. 


Chicago, Jan. 17.—Although heavy 
melting steel several days ago was 
quotable at $12.50 to $13 on _ the 


strength of the purchase of 15,000 to 
20,000 tons by a steelworks consumer, 
this quotation has dropped to the 
former price of $12.25 to $12.75. Some 
softness follows the steady advances 
of $1 to $1.50 in most grades dur- 
ing the past five weeks. For one rea- 
son, some anticipated heavy tonnages 
have not materialized. Sales have 
been heavy the past week. Estimates 
are that 45,000 to 50,000 tons have 
been taken for early shipment. Ac- 
tual specifications received by melters, 
and the lean stocks left over from 
the inventory period, are responsible 
for this buying. Several grades have 
dropped off 25 cents a ton. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—The scrap market 
is dull. Steel borings, for which there 
was a market until recently, have 
now fallen flat. Most activity is in 
heavy melting steel, scrap rails, skele- 
ton, forge flashings, steel turnings, 
and mixed borings. 

New York, Jan. 17.—Scrap dealers’ 
buying prices continue unchanged, al- 
though with the mills reporting bet- 
ter business, sentiment is improved. 
Most trading is against back con- 
tracts, with shipments going forward 
smoothly, particularly so, because of 
favorable weather conditions. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17.—While there is no 
new tonnage demand for heavy melt- 
ing steel or other scrap materials 
dealers say signs point to early buy- 
ing of specialties and look for much 


improved business. Prices are firm. 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Apparently 
January is proving a_ readjustment 


month in iron and steel scrap as well 
as in finished lines. Some open-hearth 
furnace operators prepared for 90 per 
cent operations during this quarter 
by heavy scrap purchases. These 
schedules are not yet practical, and 
supplies are lasting longer than ex- 
pected. A few scattered sales are 
noted, but nothing worth while. Ef- 
forts to buy heavy melting steel scrap 
at $15.10 are fruitless and $15.25 was 
paid to apply on a $15.50 order. Some 
can be bought fer $15 at a West 
Virginia point. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices not having swung upward 
on the recent rise, the present weak- 
ness in nearby markets is not regis- 
tering here. More scrap is offered 
dealers and those with contracts are 
restraining receipts. A valley melter 
buying on a monthly basis has closed 
on No. 1 heavy melting steel at $15.50, 


warranting a spread of $15 to $15.50 
in this grade. Dealers believe pres- 
ent levels will hold, but still are 
hopeful of a rise in the early spring. 
The melt is increasing, but users 
claim new business is low priced and 
does not warrant higher scrap prices. 
Detroit, Jan. 17.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap has abated during the 
past few days, although higher prices 
are still holding. Unless demand stif- 
fens lower prices are in order. Heavy 
auto cast continues at $19 to $20, due 
to scarcity rather than strength. 
St. Louis, Jan. 17.—Rampant bullish 
sentiment among dealers is keeping 
the iron and steel scrap market fever- 
ish. Prices are strong at the re- 
cent advances, with two or three items 
going to higher levels. There is 
active bidding on railroad lists, and 
in most cases middlemen offer higher 














Sheets 








Users Taking Larger Tonnages 
—Specifications from Automo- 
bile Industry Slow 


Ko Market Section 


prices than consumers will pay. There 
is some buying by mills and found- 
ries, but resistance opposed to cur- 
rent prices. 

Cincinnati Jan. 17.—Iron and steel 
scrap is picking up and dealers are 
beginning to receive inquiries. The 
situation is such that, where in the 
past few months buyers could not be 
interested except by personal visit, 
they are now inquiring for small ton- 
nages and placing orders at current 
prices. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 17.—Iron 
and steel scrap continues to drag, 
with ample supplies and prices low 
and unchanged. Heavy melting steel 


is moving at $10.75, delivered in 
this district. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Scrap_ buy- 
ing is restricted to small tonnages. 


Large consumers have heavy stocks on 
hand which account for their lack 
of buying. Open weather also is 
claimed to be preventing any further 


additions to _ stocks. Prices are 
steady. 

Will Add Two Hot Mills 
Two hot mills will be added to 


the sheet department of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fair- 
field, Ala., to increase its capacity 
1000 tons a month. A _ continuous 


reheating furnace will be built at the 
structural mill and an additional row 
of soaking pits at the blooming mill 
of this division. 







HEET demand shows improvement, practically all classes of 


consumers increasing their specifications. 


Requirements of the 


automobile industry, however, are not developing in the vol- 
ume expected, manufacturers still buying closely to actual use. While 
operations are picking up, lack of specifications from the automo- 
bile builders is a retarding influence in the valley. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Sheet specifi- 
cations following recent heavy book- 
ings are encouraging producers. Every 
consuming line is at least normally 
active, except possibly the automotive. 
The latter is improving. Schedules 
worked out by body builders and other 


parts makers indicate their second 
quarter sheet requirements will be 
55 to 60 per cent greater than for 
first quarter. Specifications were 


slightly more active the past week, 
and for one important maker involved 
a few thousand tons daily. Specifi- 
cations up to last Saturday for Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. were 
sufficient to enable it to operate at 
100 per cent throughout the month. 
This company now is operating at 
73 per cent, while independents are 
at 70 to 75 per cent. Less is heard 
about price cuts. One or two orders 
for full finished were taken where 


and 
where some freight rate absorption 


the extras were cut in half, 
took place, but. the base price was 
4.00c. In three public lettings, in- 
cluding the New York Central rail- 
road, 10 or 12 sheetmakers quoted 
2.90e on black sheets. Only one quot- 
ed 2.80c. In some cases, where not 
so much publicity is given to prices, 
that minimum is more frequent. The 
same is true of galvanized sheets 
which are 3.65c to 3.75c. Blue an- 
nealed sheets are firm at 2.10c, plus 
10 cents on material 40 inches or 
wider. 

New York, Jan. 17.—Sheet 
sumption shows improvement. Pro- 
ducers generally quote 2.10c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for blue annealed; 2.90c 
for black and 3.75¢ for galvanized, 
but these figures are not tested. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17.—Demand for black 
sheets is better than in_ several 


con- 
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months. Buffalo sellers are getting 
2.90c, base, Pittsburgh, on small lots, 
but hear of shading on tonnage. In- 
quiry for full finished indicates a 
better demand. The price is 4.00c to 
4.10c. Buffalo sheet mill operation 
has advanced to 85 per cent, the high- 
est rate in several months. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—While sheet mill 
order books are filling up, specifica- 
tions are coming in more slowly. 
Operations average around 70 per 
cent for the district, the same as a 
week ago. Chicago delivered prices 
are 3.05c for No. 24 black; 3.90c for 
No. 24 galvanized; and 2.25c to 2.35c 
for No. 10 blue annealed. 

St. Louis, Jan. 17.—Producers and 
distributors of sheets report all classes 
of consumers are participating in a 
buying movement. The leading local 
producer reports excellent orders for 
immediate shipment, and business on 
books the largest in many months. It 
is working at full capacity. Prices 
are steady. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Broader 
operating conditions are the feature 
among independent sheet mills. Many 
have well filled order books, but find 
difficulty in obtaining specifications. 
Monday 104 independent units out of 
a total of 127 in the district started, 
and additional units may get under 
power before the end of the week. 
Last week only 75 units were active. 
While some mills ask 2.80c on black 
sheets, other quote 2.90c. Galvanized 
are 3.75c, Pittsburgh, autobody 4.00c, 
and blue annealed 2.00c. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—An extra of 
$2 for blue annealed sheets over 40 
inches wide was paid in several trans- 
actions here in the past week, in- 
cluding two good size tonnages. Spec- 
ifications reflect improved consump- 
tion. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Releases from 
automotive interests and parts makers 
are swelling operations of sheet mills 
and several makers are operating 100 
per cent of practical capacity. Deliv- 
eries are more extended and two to 
three weeks generally is named for 
common grades with five to six weeks 


quoted for autobody. Black sheets, 
openly quoted 2.90c, Pittsburgh, for 
spot business, still may be had at 
2.80c, according to several buyers. 


Blue annealed is quoted 2.10c, galvan- 
ized 3.85c, and autobody 4.00c, al- 
though no test has been given these 
quotations as yet. Barrel makers are 
not taking out as much tonnage as 
expected. and stove manufacturers are 
ordering in small amounts. 








Shipments of Trackwork 
Decline in 1927 


Shipments of tee rail track work 
of 60 pounds per yard and heavier for 
1927 amounted to 140,950 tons, com- 
pared with 178,588 net tons for the 
preceding year, according to figures 
compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel institute. Shipments in the last 
quarter of 1927 were 25,928 tons, 
against 32,726 tons for the third quar- 
ter and 38,119 tons for the last quar- 
ter of 1926. Shipments during last 
December were 8263 tons, as compared 
with 8635 tons for November. 
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| Tin Plate 








Good Specifications Received for Feb- 
ruary and March 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Tin plate 
makers are working on _ attractive 
specifications for February and March 
shipment. Some involve as much as 
100,000 base boxes. One large pro- 
ducer received a specification recently 
for several hundred thousand base 
boxes. All the largest buyers now are 
under cover, except possibly the United 
States Can Co., lately taken over by 
the Continental Can Co. The $5.25 
price is not being shaded. American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operating at 
74 per cent while independents aver- 
age 75. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Independ- 
ent tin plate makers are operating at 
100 per cent. Prospects appear 
bright for the first half. Consumers 
are taking deliveries and preparing 





for a good season. The quotation is 
firm at $5.25 per base box, Pittsburgh. 


New England Wages Cut 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 17.—Wage 
reductions are being made almost 
daily in the textile industry, 10 per 
cent cuts being most general. A 
large carpet and rug maker has an- 
nounced such a reduction. Mills af- 
filiated with the Fine Cotton Goods 
Exchange are to curtail operations 
to 80 per cent the first nine months 
of 1928 to avoid overproduction. 


Propose Statue of Gary 


Gary, Ind., Jan. 17.—Suggestions 
have been made to the Elbert H. 
Gary Memorial association, that a 
bronze statue of Judge Gary be 
placed in a central location in this 
city. It is suggested also that the 
cost be not less than $75,000, and 
possibly $100,000 or more. Lorado 


Taft, the sculptor, may be asked to 
perform the work. Funds are to be 
raised by individual subscription. 





Pipe 








Buttweld Pipe Buying Increas- 
ing—Cast Awards Heavier but 
Prices Weaker than Expected 








Line pipe is 


confined to prospects and lapweld demand generally is slow. 


Pc: mills are operating about 65 to 70 per cent. 


Buttweld buying is increasing. 


Cast pipe was unusually active 


during the week, including awards of 5000 tons at Milwaukee, 2800 


tons at Wilmington, Mass., and 


2050 tons 


at Boston. Cast pipe 


prices are weaker than expected for this season. 


PIPE 


New York, Jan. 17.—Prices on cast 
pipe appear fairly steady, although 
not manifesting the strength that it 
was believed a month or so ago would 
be shown at this time. The southern 
market continues to dominate prices 
here, with around $27.50 to $28, Bir- 
mingham, representative on nearby 
shipments. Where shipments are ex- 
tended the southern base is nearer $30. 
Of interest in this connection is the 
recent award of 1000 tons of class C 
pipe for Erie, Pa., the business going 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foyndry Co. This tonnage involves 
sizes ranging from 4 to 20 inches, 
with the bulk running between 4 and 
12 inches, and is for shipment upon 
demand over the first six months. 
The successful bidder’s price was not 
announced but it is known it ran 
slightly under the equivalent of $30, 
Birmingham. 

While inquiry is picking up rather 
slowly, a substantial improvement is 
likely to develop over the next four to 
five weeks. A tentative inquiry calls 
for 3000 tons of 4 to 12-inch gas pipe 
for a New York state utility com- 
pany. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co. received the two largest 


PRICES, PAGES 222 AND 254 


awards for pipe in the past week. 
Wilmington, Mass., placed 2800 tons 
and Boston 2050 tons. Private busi- 
ness for water pipe holds strong and 
in this line some 600 tons were closed 
in the past week. A Massachusetts 
utility interest is seeking 2000 tons 
for 1928 gas pipe requirements. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Improvement 
is noted in buttweld pipe but lapweld 
pipe, particularly in the oil country 
sizes, continues to lag. Scattered 
business in small amounts continues 
to come in to meet the demands of 


limited well drilling. Jobbers order 
an occasional carload to maintain 
stocks. Jobbers of standard full 


weight merchant pipe expect a good 
season this spring and are ordering 
accordingly. The pipe business is on 
a 65 to 70 per cent basis in this and 
the Youngstown territory. No new 
pipe lines recently have been ordered 
but a number are being projected in 
the west. Prices are fairly firm, be- 
ing subjected to the usual slight con- 
cessions. This is true particularly of 
seamless tubes. Demand for seamless 
tubes for automotive use is on the 
increase. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Shipments of cast 
iron water pipe to contractors who 
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are coming into the market actively 
for pipe to be placed on the ground 
for spring activity have been increas- 
ing. Producers’ books, largely on the 
basis of contract business, are filling 
up steadily. The price situation is not 
improving. Although most of the 
contract business is going on the 
basis of $28 to $30, Birmingham, the 
attractive lot of 5000 tons of 6 to 
16-inch pipe for Milwaukee brought 
out bids ranging from $26 to $30, 
Birmingham. The award was to Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. It is under- 
stood Minneapolis will be in the mar- 
ket soon for a heavy municipal ton- 
nage. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 17.—Pro- 
duction has been improved in cast iron 
pipe, soil pipe demand being much 
stronger following a cut in quota- 


tions. Pressure pipe output is equal 
to last winter’s tonnage. Shipments 
are equal to production. Quotations 


are $29, on 6-inch and over sizes, 
pressure, $30 on soil pipe, standard. 
Concessions still heard on pressure 
pipe. 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 




















5000 tons, 6, 8, 12 and 16-inch pipe for Mil- 
waukee, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
on its bid of about $26, Birmingham. 

2800 tons, 6 to 14-inch pipe, Wilmington, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 


2050 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, Boston, to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

1510 tons, 4 to 14-inch class B, Santa Clara, 
Calif.; general contract to J. Tobin, Oak- 


land. 

1000 tons, 4 to 20-inch class C, Erie, Pa., to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

424 tons, class C pipe, Kenosha, Wis., to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. at $37.75 a ton 
delivered. 

401 tons, 2 to 10-inch class B, Los Angeles 
county water works district No. 10, to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

153 tons, 6 and 10-inch class B, improvement 
of Herschel street, San Diego, Calif.; gen- 
eral contract to Butterfield Construction Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


12,000 feet of 6-inch and 1000 feet of 8-inch 
class C, 380 gate valves and 34 hydrants, 
Osseo, Wis.; bids in Jan. 27. 

2825 tons, 6 to 24-inch class B, Portland, 
Oreg.; United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. low bidder on DeLavaud pipe. 

1246 tons, 2 to 12-inch class B, Spokane; bids 
opened. 

869 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, improvement to 
Paradise Hills, San Diego, Calif.; bids in 
Jan. 30. 

340 tons, 4 to 12-inch class D, The Dalles, 
Oreg.; United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. low bidder. 

250 tons, 6 to 12-inch water pipe, Medford, 
Mass.; bids in Jan. 18. 

188 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, Chowchilla, 
Calif.; bids in Jan. 20. 

125 tons, 4 to 10-inch class B, El Segundo, 
Calif.; bids opened. 


Work on a transmission line from 
Churchtown, N. J., near Pennsville 
on the Delaware river, to Atlantic 
City, is to be begun in the next 30 
days, according to C. H. Howell, gen- 
ng manager, Atlantic City Electric 

0. 








Production and Sales Lead Fin- 
ished Steel—Implement Makers 


Taking Large Tonnage 





operations to a gratifying level, leading other finished steel 


Gv steel bars are being bought and specified at a rate bringing 


products. 


Automotive and agricultural 


implement builders 


are furnishing satisfactory tonnages and other consumers also 


are active. 
in all centers. 


New prices are being maintained without difficulty 
Shipments in some districts are less prompt. 
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Chicago, Jan. 17.—Operations of 
soft steel bar mills are close to the 
ingot rate for the district, about 80 
per cent. While the building indus- 
try claims a fair share of output in 
this district, forgers, automotive parts 
makers, the automotive industry and 
farm equipment makers take the 
heaviest tonnage. Opinions of im- 
plement makers are that 1928 may 
exceed last year. Owing to strength 
in the building industry, shape book- 
ings are slightly ahead of bars, but 
specifications of bars and shapes are 
almost on a parity. Sales and speci- 
fications of bars, plates and shapes 
during the week were considerably 
above the average weekly rate of the 
past year, one producer finding his 
combined sales and specifications at 
least 35 to 40 per cent above the 
weekly average of 1927. Comparing 
specifications alone with those of the 
past year the percentage would be 
even higher. Mills are able to prom- 
ise deliveries in bars only in two to 
four weeks. Shipments of plates and 
shapes are two to three weeks de- 
ferred. 

Rail steel bar activity is picking 
up steadily. Metal furniture and bed 
manufacturers are coming into the 
market to a greater extent. Both 
Chicago Heights milis are practically 
at capacity. Quotations are 1.80c to 
1.85c, Chicago Heights. Bar iron 
business is in scattered lots, the quo- 
tation being 1.90c, Chicago. Soft 
steel bars are 1.90c. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Expansion in 
specifications on merchant steel bars 
is of chief interest among heavier 
rolled steel products. Not only are 
low priced specifications of December 
gradually being dissipated, but higher 
priced contracts are being written. 
Numerous orders at 1.80c have been 
booked. While most of the improve- 
ment to date is well defined among 
automotive customers, other consum- 
ing lines also are active, including 
agricultural implements, mine cars, 
etc. Cold bar finishers are specifying 
more liberally and calling for ex- 
pedited deliveries from their hot 
bar sources. Some nearby mills are 
expanding operations a trifle, the gen- 
eral average being 60 to 70 per 
cent. 

Refined iron bar orders all are 
small, buying being conducted in 
harmony with users’ requirements. 
Prices appear to be firm, with a mini- 
mum of 2.75c. 


Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Soft steel bar 
sales by practically all sellers con- 
tinue heavy, considering the late De- 
cember and early January demand. 
Automotive consumption is expanding 
steadily, with prospects of an acceler- 
ated rate for this month. Local sell- 
ers are understood to be taking a 
firmer stand on price. The market 
no 1.80c, Pittsburgh, or Cleve- 
and. 
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Larger Shipments in 1928 Indicated 
by Operator’s Estimate 
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Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Some prelimi- 
nary estimates made by one of the 
leading shippers of Lake Superior iron 
ore indicate there will be a substan- 
tial increase in the movement this 
year over 1927. The estimates take 
into consideration the amount of ore 
now on hand, the probable amount in’ 
the spring, the prospects for blast 
furnace operations, and also aver- 
ages based on past years. A con- 
servative estimate places the 1928 
shipment at several million tons over 
the 52,357,000 tons in 1927. While 
winter operations are being held in 
check by some operators, better pros- 
pects are appearing for the spring. 

Current demand for iron ore com- 
prises the usual run of inquiries for 
small fill-in lots, some of _ special 
grades, 


Big Contractors Merge 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—United En- 
gineers & Constructors Inc., Phila- 
delphia, results from the merging of 
United Gas Improvement Contracting 
Co., Philadelphia; Public Service Pro- 
duction Co., Newark, N. J.; Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co. Inc., New York; 
and Day & Zimmerman Engineering 
& Construction Co., Philadelphia. 
Dwight P. Robinson is president. It 
is claimed that the new company, 
launched with $100,000,000 worth of 
contracts in hand, is the largest of 
its kind. 


Shipments of enameled sanitary 
ware in November totaled 274,240 
pieces as reported by the department 
of commerce. 
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Structural Shapes 


Increasing Inquiry Accumulates Heavy Work 
for Spring Building—Chicago Builders Fost- 
ering Large Programs—Prices Steadier 








NQUIRY for structural steel is appearing in in- 
creasingly large amounts and spring building 
unusually 
Fabricators in the Chicago district estimate that 
50,000 to 75,000 tons of inquiry will be in the mar- 
Included 
brought out during the week are 20,000 tons for 
Cleveland Terminals work, 8000 tons for a bank in 


activity promises to be 


ket within a few weeks. 


New York, Jan. 17.—Fabricators re- 
port an increasing amount of inquiry, 
with prospects for further improve- 
ment in February. Over the past few 
days actual buying has been rela- 
tively light, but this situation is re- 
garded as temporary. A leading award 
calls for 2900 tons for a subway sec- 
tion. Prices on fabricated and plain 
material are firm, with the latter hold- 
ing at 2.095c, New York, as a mini- 
mum on the larger tonnages. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—The past week was 
about the quietest for months in the 
structural market. Pending tonnages 
look fairly large but most of these 
are still in the estimate stage. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Comparatively 
small awards were made in the struc- 
tural market here this past week. 
A number of larger projects are up 
for attention including a gas plant 
at Philadelphia, taking 3000 tons and 
the Thirty-first street bridge for Pitts- 
burgh requiring 5000 tons. Plain ma- 
terial is being held firmly at 1.80c. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Shape con- 
sumers in this territory are paying at 
least $2 a ton higher for their shapes 
than they were paying prior to Jan. 
1. There still is a fair amount of 
tonnage covered by old protections, 
but the mills are not permitting new 
tonnage to enter this category. An 
impressive feature of the market is 
the firmer treatment by the mills with 
respect to so-called preferential con- 
sumers. Indications during the last 
few weeks are that preferentials are 
tending to become fewer in number 
and smaller in size. The shape mar- 
ket here at present is more stable 
from a price standpoint than has been 
the case in years. Shape producers 
generally now are all quoting on the 
same basis. They use the Bethlehem 
1.95c, base, Bethlehem, price where 
Bethlehem makes the lowest delivered 
price and 1.80c, base, Pittsburgh, 
where that price results in the low- 
est delivered figure. 

“According to reliable estimates,” 
says Dr. Frank Parker, executive di- 
rector of the Structural Steel Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia, “1928 will wit- 
ness a building program for this dis- 
trict approximating $725,000,000 of 
which more than 50 per cent will be 
represented by commercial, education- 
al and industrial buildings.” 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—About 6500 to 
7000 tons of structural business has 


heavy. 


in projects 
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been placed in the Chicago district 
and to the West and North, while 
4000 to 5000 tons have appeared in 
new inquiry. Builders, especially in 
the immediate Chicago district, are 
hastening their projects in view of 
the strong possibility that fabricators’ 
prices will stiffen because of the high- 
er prices obtained by mills for plain 
material on new contracts. As a re- 
sult considerable business is being 
figured on preliminary sketches only. 
Some estimates are that 50,000 to 
75,000 tons of structural inquiry will 
be before the market in the next few 
weeks. Structural operations are es- 
timated at 70 to 80 per cent. Fab- 
ricating shops are not as well en- 
gaged on the average Plans that were 
announced yesterday for the new Chi- 
cago Civic Opera building call for 
a $20,000,000 42-story tower struc- 
ture. All buying of plain material 
is reported by mills to be on the 
firm basis of 1.90c, Chicago. Car 
builders have specified 15,000 tons of 
shapes. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Specifications 
for plain structural material are be- 
ing received by mills at a better rate 
than was expected for January. Con- 
tracts continue 1.80c, Pittsburgh, and 
under, but the flat price for spot busi- 
ness at that level holds for large cus- 
tomers. Small buyers are quoted 
1.90¢ to 2.00c. New work is featured 
by the issuance of plans for another 
unit of the Cleveland Union Terminals 
project taking 20,000 tons. 





SPPRUAAL ALDAASLSA VUE AADOOGAATOONOAA TALL HEP GAM UA SONU EETOMER OSTA RAAT NESTE PACU AUU A POPRAAEUD AAU cdot nedatdHnNUL. 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
pe ef, a 31,045 
Aspards. lnat Week, oviesescssececissss. 58,243 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 27,425 
Awards this week in 1927........ 24,425 
Average weekly awards, Dec.... 31,428 
Average weekly awards, 1928..., 46,644 


Total awards to date, 1927....121,752 
Total awards to date, 1928........ 89,288 





CONTRACTS PLACED 























7000 tons, subway section 13, route 107, New 
York, awarded through Atwell, Gustin & 
Morris, St. Nicholas avenue and 137th street, 
genedal contractors, to the McClintic-Mar- 


Chicago, 7000 tons for a bank in Baltimore and 
5000 tons for a bridge in Pittsburgh. 

Awards of the week were light, a temporary 
lull affecting activity in the New York district. <A 
7000-ton subway section was placed in New York 
and a 4300-ton building award was made in Chicago. 
Prices generally are steadier, with new business 
taking the full levels named for first quarter. 


shall Co. 

4300 tons, F. W. Woolworth Co. building, 
State and Washington streets, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co. 

3200 tons, Stott Realty building, Griswold and 
State streets, Detroit, to Russell Wheel & 
Foundry Co. 

3000 tons, Willoughby building, 
treet and Michigan avenue, 
American Bridge Co. 

2900 tons, apartment, Lake Shore drive, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co. 

2900 tons, subway section 11, route 107, New 
York, awarded through the Arthur A. John- 
son Corp., general contractor, to American 
Bridge Co. 

1700 tons, superstructure for North Clark street 
bridge over Chicago river, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co. 

1300 tons, office, Fourteenth street and Broad- 
way, New York, to Hedden Iron Construc- 
tion Co. 


Washington 
Chicago, to 


750 tons, Argo viaduct crossing, Seattle, to 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 

700 tons, Warrington apartment building, Bal- 
timore, to Dietrich Bros. 

500 tons, plant addition for E. J. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Kearny’s Point, N. J., to 
Belmont Iron Works. 

400 tons, Alexander hotel, Hagerstown, Md., 
to Patapsco Iron Works. 

370 tons, three state highway bridges, in Ver- 
mont, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

345 tons, recreation and athletic building for 
Pennsylvania State college, State College, 
Pa., through H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, to Bollinger-Andrews Construction Co. 

300 tons, bridge for Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road, Covington, Ky., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

300 tons, Pennsylvania railroad station, Lan- 
easter, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

285 tons, north branch canal project, Reclama- 
tion bureau, Ellensburg, Wash., to unnamed 
fabricator. 

225 tons, apartment, Leavenworth and O’Farrel 
streets, San Francisco, to Central _ Iron 
Works. 

200 ~—si tons, Penrsylvania railroad transfer 
bridges, Little Creek, Va., to American Car 
& Foundry Co. 

200 tons, Welch library building, Johns Hop- 
kins university, Baltimore, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad brige, Bird- 
in-Hand, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
175 tons, bridge at Third street, Cambridge, 

Mass., to Boston Structural Steel Ce 

170 tons, high school, Lancaster, Pa., to 
Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

160 tons, apartment, Bush and Gough streets, 
San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron Works. 

150 tons, city hall, Culver City, Calif., to 
Brombacher Iron Works. 


150 tons, building for McMillan Co., Boston, 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
140 tons, apartment, Haight and _ Broderick 


streets, San Francisco, to Herrick Iron 
Works. 

125 tons, boiler house for Hagerstown, Md., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

125 tons, bridge, Somers Point, N. J., through 
F. W. Schwiers Jr. Co., general contractor, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

100 tons, apartment, Scott near Hayes street, 
San Francisco, to Dyer Bros. 

100 tons, apartment, Franklin and _ Bronson 
streets, Los Angeles, to Golden Gate Iron 


Works. 
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Klof Market Section 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


20,000 tons, Medical Arts, garage and mer- 
cantile units, Cleveland Union Terminals 
project, Cleveland; bids asked. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, archi- 
tects. 

15,000 tons, approximately, Kill van Kull 
bridge, for the Port Authority commission, 
New York; specifications expected out short- 
ly. This is the third of a series of three 
bridges, one of which involved 18,000 tons 
and was placed with McClintic-Marshall Co. 
and another which involved 13,000 tons and 
was placed with Bethlehem Steel Co. 

8000 to 9000 tons, estimated $7,000,000, state 
office building at the Civic Center, down- 
town, New York; bids asked on foundation 
work; Sullivan W. Jones, Flat Iron build- 
ing, New York, state architect, is in charge. 

8000 tons, Foreman National Bank building, 
Chicago; bids being received. 

7500 tons, building for Baltimore Trust Co., 
Baltimore. 

5600 tons, Lefcourt building, Forty-third street 
and Fifth avenue, New York; this project 
was noted in last week’s issue as involving 
7000 tons. 

5000 tons, Thirty-first street bridge super- 
structure, Pittsburgh; bids close Feb. 1. 

4000 tons, Steuben club, Chicago. 

3000 tons, gas plant at Philadelphia for Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 


2000 tons, Diamond center’ building, 301 
West Jackson street, Chicago. 

2000 tons, waterworks project at Highland, 
Wash. 


1800 tons, Westboro, Miss., bridge for Boston 
& Maine railroad; postponed. 

1700 tons, buildings for Consolidated Paper Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 

1700 tons, water board building, Detroit; bids 
asked. 

1500 tons, Kettle Falls bridge, Washington. 

1500 tons, Swayne apartment hotel, 8200 
Sheridan road, Chicago. 

1400 tons, Sheridan Towers apartment building, 
Sheridan road, Chicago; plans prepared. 

1000 tons, highway bridge at Sand Point, 
Idaho; bids being received. 

1000 tons, viaduct for New York Central rail- 
road, New York; bids considered. 

1000 tons, apartment, 229 East Seventy-ninth 
street, New York. 

1000 tons, court house, Providence, R. I. 

1000 tons, road work for New York Central 
railroad at Forty-fifth street and Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York; bids asked. 

1000 tons, loft, 241 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York. 

1000 tons, building for the Y. M. C. A., Cin- 
cinnati, up for early placement. 

1000 tons, apartment in East 
Jersey; bids asked. 

950 tons, Proctor theater, Fifty-eighth street 
and Third avenue, New York; bids asked. 
800 tons, 14-story office and bank building, 

Pontiac, Mich. 

800 tons, bars and shapes, Detroit-Windsor, 
Ont. tunnel; bids to be taken soon. 

750 tons, business building, 189th street and 
Third avenue, New York; bids asked. 

725 tons, Whitehouse crossing railroad grade 


Orange, New 


elimination, Ohio; bids being taken by 
Cuyahoga county commissioners, Cleveland. 
700 tons, domitory at Cornell university, 


Ithaca, N. Y.; bids asked. 

700 tons, apartment addition, Chestnut and 
Hyde streets, San Francisco; bids in soon. 
600 tons, cutting edges for pneumatic caissons, 
Vicksburg bridge, Tenn.; bids being taken. 
600 tons, passenger station for Pennsylvania 

railroad, Lancaster, Pa. 

600 tons, office, 684 Fifth avenue, New York; 
bids asked. 

500 tons, bank building, Broad street, Phila- 
delphia. 

500 tons, hotel, 115 West Seventieth street, 
New York; bids asked. 

500 tons, warehouse for the United Gro- 
ceries Co., Wycroft street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids asked. 

500 tons, plant building for the Lake Pauline 
Power Co., Quanah, Tex.; steel bids being 
received. 

500 tons, highway bridge at Chappell Hill, 
Tex.; steel bids being received. 

500 tons, Arsenal street viaduct, St. Louis. 

500 tons, plant for Union Bag Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; bids being taken. 

450 tons, boiler house, for Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass.; bids asked through Stone 
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& Webster, Boston engineers. 

400 tons, Queens library, Jamaica, 
Island, N. Y. 

450 tons, bridges at Philadelphia for Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad; bids being compiled. 

400 tons, hotel at York, N. Y.; bids being 
taken. 

400 tons, bridge for Westchester county park 
commission, to be erected between New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Glen island; bids 
asked. 

850 tons, 12 hospital buildings, city of Pitts- 
burgh, Mayview, Pa., bids closed Jan. 9. 
850 tons, Stanley theater, Frankfort avenue, 

Philadelphia; bids asked. 

800 tons, hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.; bids being 
compiled. 

300 tons, airplane factory building, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; bids being asked. 

300 tons, Croation club, Pittsburgh; 
postponed until Jan. 23. 

800 tons, motion picture theater, Fulton street 
and Euclid avenue, Brooklyn, ’ ° 

250 tons, school, Scarsdale, N. Y.; bids asked. 


Long 


bidding 


200 tons, office, 167th street and Sedgwick 
avenue, Bronx, New York; bids asked. 
175 tons, Third street bridge, Cambridge, Mass. 
155 ton Kittitas main canal, Ellensburg, 

Wash.; bids in Feb. 10. 
150 tons, service station, Stamford, Conn. 


125 tons, bank, Sixth avenue and Ninth street, 
New York; bids asked. 

110 tons, plant for Western Industries, Stege, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

100 tons, steel runway for Erie railroad at 
Meadville, Pa.; bids in. 

100 tons, approximate, S. S. Kresge Co. build- 
ing, Euclid avenue and East 105th street, 
Cleveland. 

100 tons, signal towers for New York Central 
railroad; contract for same at Buffalo let 
to W. A. Franklin, Buffalo, general con- 
tractor, and for one at Rochester, N. Y., to 
Gorsline & Swan Construction Co., Rochester, 


general contractor. 
Unstated tonnage, chapel and faculty build- 
ing, Fordham university, New York. 


Unstated tonnage, $1,000,000 building for 
Toddy Corp., Buffalo. 
Unstated tonnage, county center building, 


White Plains, N. Y.; Walker & Gillette, 
New York, architects. 

Unstated tonnage, Mississippi river bridge at 
Chester, Ill.; to be placed before congress 
for authorization. 

Unstated tonnage, steel and concrete bridge, 
1225 feet long, across Don river, north of 
Toronto, Ont.; general contract to Holdie 
Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

Unstated tonnage, interstate bridge between 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich.; 
Klug & Smith Co., Mack block, Milwaukee, 
consulting engineer. 

Unstated tonnage, elevation of tracks along 
Railroad avenue from Twenty-fourth to Four- 
teenth street, and elevation of platform on 
Morris avenue of Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road, Birmingham, Ala. 

Unstated tonnage, Missouri river bridge near 
St. Louis; St. Louis county court granted 
permit to E. M. Elliott &~° Associate Inc., 
Chicago. To be placed before congress for 
authorization. 


Secondary metals will be the topic 
of a symposium to be conducted at 
the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Metals division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers at New York, Feb. 20-23. 
Reliable information on this subject 
is meager and it is expected that 
attendance at the sessions will be 
good. 











oncreteBars 


Large Projects Near Award 
but Lettings Remain Light 
—Prices Strengthen 








ROSPECTIVE concrete reinforcing bar business is better than 


current activity. 


Included in projects near award are 3000 tons 


for a Chicago building and 4000 to 5000 tons for Sears, Roe- 


buck structures in Boston. 
accounted for 1800 tons. 
generally are strengthening. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Action on 
larger projects in this territory in- 
volving the use of reinforcing con- 
crete bars still is deferred. Numer- 
ous smaller jobs are being let, in- 
cluding some in the attractive 200- 
300-ton class. Inquiries keep up well, 
especially for single carloads. Prices 
are slightly stronger, mill quotations 


on bars being 1.80c to 1.90c. Con- 
siderable road work is scheduled to 
come out early in the spring. Bids 


will be opened on Jan, 27 on 24 miles 
in 11 counties, and will involve ap- 





COTO ALAT 1 PRAHA EH 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards. thie  WOGHn J cvisccitiesdciss 7,476 
Awards. last WOEE ctcKinsaneie 6,298 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 11,850 
Awards this week in 1927........ 3,885 
Average weekly awards, Dec.... 7,876 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 6,887 


Total awards to date, 1927.... 12,854 
Total awards to date, 1928........ 13,774 


New York subways during the week 
Small lot work is 


increasing. Prices 
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proximately 600 tons of concrete bars. 

Boston, Jan. 17.—Reinforcing steel 
demand continues dull. While three 
or four sizeable jobs are being figured 
these have not as yet developed to 
the point of awarding. Most prom- 
ising is the 4500 to 5000 tons ex- 
pected for the Sears Roebuck build- 
ings, which are to be awarded next 
week. Prices ruling are 2.70c for 
warehouse; 1.90c mill and 2.26c de- 
livered at Boston points. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17.—Spring business 
in reinforcing bars is beginning to be 
listed in inquiry. Two fair-sized lots 
are out this week and a Buffalo pro- 
ducer expects to take a 1500-ton order. 
Current prices are 1.90c, Lackawanna, 
for mill shipment lots and 2.25¢ and 
up for Buffalo delivery on stock ship- 
ment business. 

Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Competition for 
small lots of concrete reinforcing bars 
is more severe and prices on new bil- 
let bars are subject to concession on 
the basis of 1.80c, Cleveland. Large 
tonnages are few and action on these 
delayed. Two pending projects total 
2000 tons, but the majority of other 
jobs in sight involve 50 to 100 tons 
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each. Rail steel bars remain 1.65c 
to 1.75c, mill. 

Chicago, Jan. 17.—Reinforcing bar 
awards are light but a number of 
projects are pending. The 3000 tons 
for the plant of the Campbell Soup 
Co. in Chicago is one of the largest 
pending projects. It is reported that 
apartment and hotel building programs 
on the North Side, Chicago, will call 
for an expenditure of $130,000,000 
this year. Fabricating shops are 
about 60 per cent engaged. The out- 
look for the year is decidedly encour- 


aging in building lines. Rail steel 
bars are showing strength at 1.80c 
to 1.90c. Billet bars are moving in 
a range of 2.15c to 2.75c. 
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1500 tons, additional tonnage for Coyote point 
bridge across San Francisco bay, to Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. 

1000 tons, subway work in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Igoe Bros. through Arthur A. Johnson 
Corp. 

835 tozs, north branch canal project, Reclama- 
tion bureau, Ellensburg, Wash., to un- 
named interest. 

600 tons, storage yards, 207th street, New 
York board of transportation, New York, to 
Day & Goater Inc. 

500 tons, subway work in Brooklyn, N. Y., to 


through Carleton Co. 


McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Chi- 


450 tons, billet steel, Kelley high school, 
cago, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

300 tons, subway work in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Concrete Steel Co. through Atwell, Gus- 
tin & Morris. 

300 tons, bridge, Lawrence county, Wampum, 
Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

250 tons, factory for N. Clark & Sons, Ala- 
meda, Calif., to Badt-Falk Co. 

200 tons, Warrington apartment building, Bal- 
timore, to Dietrich Bros. 

200 tons, club hotel apartment building, Bal- 
timore, to Maryland Steel Products Co. 

200 tons, Keystone Athletic club, Pittsburgh, 
to Carlem Engineering Co. 

170 tons, rail and billet steel, garage building, 


Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 


160 tons, state road work, Illinois, to Calu- 
met Steel Co. 

160 tons, apartment, Thirteenth and Chancel- 
ler streets, Philadelphia, to Baker Steel Co. 
100 tons still pending. 

126 tons, University Extension building, Mil- 
waukee, to Concrete Steel Co. 

120 tons, Welch library, Johns Hopkins 
university, Baltimore, to Truscon Steel Co. 

105 tons, United Gas Improvement Co. of- 
fice building, Norristown, Pa., te McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Alexander hotel, Hagerstown, Md., 
to Dietrich Bros. 

100 tons, arena, Steiner and Post streets, 
San Francisco, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, billet steel, Austin branch of post- 
office, Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


4000 tons, building for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Boston; general contract to Hegeman-Harris 


Co. 

1200 tons, Camden Rail & Harbor Terminal 
warehouse, Camden, N. J. 

745 tons, superstructure for Whitehouse cross- 
ing railroad grade elimination, Ohio; bids 
being taken by Cuyahoga county commis- 
sioners, Cleveland. In addition to 200 tons 
formerly noted for first unit. 

600 tons, 24 miles of road work in 11 counties 
of Pennsylvania for Pennsylvania highway 
commission; bids opened Jan. 27. 

850 tons, hospital, Abington, Pa. 

800 tons, William Penn hotel addition, 
burgh; bids being considered. 

275 tons, Army and Navy Y. C. M. A., Phila- 
delphia. 


Pitts- 
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ails, Cars 





Western Mills Benefitting by Re- 
cent Rail and Track Fastenings 
Orders—Car Inquiries Small 











PERATIONS of Chicago rail mills have been advanced to 80 


per cent. Track fasteni 


considerable tonnage still to be 


is gaining with 


activity is 


output also 


placed. 


ngs 
Car 


confined mostly to small numbers although estimates in the Chi- 


TOK 


cago district place aggregate inquiry at 5800 freight and 725 
passenger cars. Car steel demand is rapidly expanding. 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 222 
Chicago, Jan. 17.—Production of hese aa ? cae ee ee ee 
° ° . ° be or-Céz > re é 2s, ) IN@ nz ote 
rail mills and_ track fastenings 4S Car Chew. and 20 poeta vee teenie ‘ 
being increased steadily. Rail mill Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
operations are close to 80 per cent, Cleveland oe ope ene ges street 
sh; a eect es, a cars, to G. C. Kuhlman Car Co. 
while output of tie plates is 70 to 80 Louisville & Nashville, 100 ballast cars, to 
per cent. Angle bars for the district Rodger Ballast Car Co. 
continue about 60 per cent. Chi- Mobile = Ohio, three mail and baggage a 
cago district mills have booked about — line-electric rail motor ears and three, trailer 
10,000 tons of steel rail tonnage from be supplied by Electro-Motive Co. 
two roads terminating in Chicago. New York Central, rebuilding of 33 steel 
Track fastenings sales amounted to Foundry C coaches, to American Car & 
“oundry Co. 


10,000 to 12,000 tons in scattered lots. 
Actual rail inquiry now before mills 
in this district is approximately 75,900 
tons. Heavy inquiry is out also for 
track accessories. The 43,000 tons of 
rails recently ordered by Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul already are on 
books of producers in this district. 
Some estimates are that the aggre- 
gate inquiry for rolling stock equip- 
ment amounts to approximately 5809 
freight cars, and about 725 passen- 
ger cars, besides a considerable num- 
ber of underframes. The Pacific Fruit 
Express has definitely awarded 600 
underframes to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. It is understood that Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie will 
order about $6,000,000 worth of roll- 
ing stock and rails. The rolling stock 
inquiry is expected to be out soon. 
New York, Jan. 17.—Car demand 
continues brisk, with both orders and 
inquiries fairly numerous. Buying 
during the past week included few 
large lists. 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 
of light rails are changing their 
sources of supply. Orders. usually 
placed with one large interest are for 
the time being coming to another 
important maker but the $36 price is 
holding firm. 
Track accessory makers anticipate 
an advance in spike quotations at an 
early date. Small orders at 2.80c are 





17.—Some buyers 


frequent. Tie plate orders are not so 
numerous. 
Cleveland, Jan. 17.—The Nickel 


Plate railroad has divided 11,500 tons 
of rails evenly between Carnegie Steel 
Co., Illinois Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and Inland Steel Co. It also has 
optioned 7000 tons additional on the 
same basis of distribution. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 











Canadian Pacific, 550 freight cars, 200 re- 
frigerator cars going to National Steel Car 
Corp., and 300 automobile cars and 50 Hart- 
Otis ballast cars, to the Canadian Car & 


Otis Steel Co., six dump cars, to Clark Car Co. 

Pennsylvania, six gasoline-electric rail motor 
cars, reported placed. with power plants, to 
be supplied by the Electro-Motive Co. 

Sharpless Solvent Corp., Charleston, W. 
four tank cars, to General American 
Car Corp. 

Southern, 20 dump cars, 


Va., 
Tank 


to Clark Car Co. 


Texas & Pacific, three dining cars and five 
combination baggage and express cars and 
10 caboose cars, to American Car & Found- 
ry Co. 

Western Pacific, four cafe cars, to Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Quarahuy Eitaquy Estrado de Ferro, Brazil, 
one locomotive, to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
South African railways, 93 locomotives, to 
German builders; 39 still to be purchased. 
Soviet of Russia, six locomotives, to Wieser 

Lokomotiveabrik of Vienna. 








| CAR ORDERS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 


Projects Previously Reported 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 units, 70-ton steel 


hopper bottom gondola car bodies requiring 
7000 to 8000 tons of steel. 


Chicago & Alton, seven combination baggage 
and mail cars and two postal cars; bids 
asked. 

Chicago Great Western, 50 centersills. 


Great Northern, eight air dump cars. 

Pennsylvania, 200 coaches, 100 baggage cars; 
bids in Jan. 18. Inquiry for 20 passenger- 
baggage cars cancelled, and no date set for 
opening bids on remaining 370 miscellaneous 
coaches. 

Railway Administration of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Persia, cars and locomotives for 
24-inch and 30-inch gage line, and other rail- 
road supplies; bids open Feb. 19, by minister 
of public works, Teheran, Persia. 

Southern Pacific, 300 box car underframes 
and superstructure parts. 

South African railways, bids 
asked. 

Union Pacific railroad, eight mail-and-baggage 
trailers and six 275-horsepower gas-electric 
passenger cars in addition to inquiry for 500 
flat cars, 10 diners, and 15 passenger cars. 


100 gondolas; 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


contemplated. 


Great Northern, six locomotives, 
four to six 


New York, Ontario & Western, 
locomotives ; bids asked. 
Union Pacific, 23 Pacific-type locomotives. 
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’ Sales and Specifications Give 
W Ire Better Mill Operation—Spring 
Demand Is Awaited 











Specifications and 


W 


IRE mills are producing at a better rate than for some time. 
sales 
mand is relied on to bring further increase. 


spring de- 
Contracts 


are increasing and 


specified at former low prices are being worked out and current 


bookings are at the better prices recently in effect. 
card of extras is well established. 


The new 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 222 


Chicago, Jan. 17.—Wire mill opera- 
tions in the West are being stimulated 
by current specifications and sales, 
and are at 65 to 70 per cent, an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent since Jan. 
1. Shipments continue heavy to manu- 
facturers and jobbers. In expectation 
of an active spring, jobbers generally 
are expanding stocks. While some 
shading has been reported on attrac- 
tive business, mills state the price of 
wire nails is $26.50, Chicago or west- 


ern mill, and that bright plain wire 
is steady at 2.45c. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan 17.—Wire 
buying continues to show improve- 
ment. Prices are firmly held. In- 
quiries are heavier and operations 
are close to 70 per cent in some 
instances. Nails are not active, but 


are selling fairly well for this sea- 
son. Jobbers’ stocks are believed fair- 
ly ample. Wire continues 2.55c, 
Worcester. 

Buffalo, Jan. 17.—Wire demand has 
been good this month, especially for 
netting and wire cloth. Heavy ship- 
ments are being made to southern job- 
bers. Cloth prices have held much 
steadier than last year with 2.55c 
for b'ack annealed the firm base. De- 
mand for road mesh is increasing. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Wire prod- 
ucts makers now occupy a much 
stronger position than for several 


weeks, all adhering to the $2.55 nail 
base, which means nothing less than 
2.40e on plain wire. The Dec. 1 card 
of extras governs. Several makers 
are working out the heavy orders 
booked last year at the old bases, but 
contracts expired by limitation Dec. 
31. Stocks are not heavy and jobbers 
will order more heavily to handle 
spring business. Wire mills are oper- 
ating slightly better since the first 
of the year, averaging 55 to 60 per 
cent. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 

















Better Demand and Steady Prices Fea- 
ture Market 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 222 


Chicago, Jan. 17.—Specifications for 
bolts and nuts have shown no lessening 
since the first of the year. Shipments 
are increasing slightly. Specifica- 
tions from the farm implement in- 
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dustry are encouraging. Several im- 
plement makers expect sales and out- 
put above those of 1927. Automo- 
tive business is stimulating specifica- 
tions to some extent, although demands 
of that trade are not’ heavy 
from western producers. Considerable 
short range buying is reported in 
bolts and nuts, and for small lots 
55 to 60 off is obtained. Spot quo- 
tation on structural rivets in carload 
lots is 3.10c, Chicago, but little busi- 
ness is placed outside of contract or- 
ders. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Substantially 
more demand for nuts, bolts and rivets 
has developed since Jan. 1. Business 
is better in nuts and bolts, and op- 
erations now average 55 to 60 per 
cent. Prices are firm at 70 per cent 
off for larger buyers and 60 off for 
smaller. Rivet buying shows more 
life, railroad car shops and structural 
steel fabricators ordering in fair quan- 
tities. Large rivets are firm at 2.75c. 

Cleveland, Jan 17.—Railroad buying 
of bolts, nuts and rivets is an en- 
couraging feature. Automotive and 
jobbing interests are specifying free- 
ly for bolts and nuts, but rivet sales 
have not shown a marked increase. 
Operations continue above 60 _ per 
cent, with some units closer to 70 per 
cent. 











Strip Steel 











Some Shading Continues But Buying 
Is on Increase 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Strip mills are 
operating 55 or 60 per cent. Speci- 
fications on orders booked late last 
year are larger. In _ several direc- 
tions low prices still exist. On a 
tonnage of material 6 inches or wider 
to come up this week the buyer 
claimed to have a 1.75c price but when 
analyzed the quotation apparently was 
on seconds instead of prime strip. 
The 1.85c level is the minimum avail- 
able on this class of material in a 
number of instances and these mak- 
ers have stopped at 2.05c on material 
2 to 6 inches wide. Some hoop and 
band makers claim to quote nothing 
less than 2.20c, but occasionally 2.10c 
still is uncovered. Releases are some- 
what more numerous from automotive 


dof Market Section 


buyers. Cold strips have better de- 
fined costs than hot and the prices 
have been better stabilized. Ship- 
ments are heavier this month than 
last, particularly to automotive custo- 
mers. Prices are 3.00c to 3.15¢ on 
strips under 12 inches, 1 to 3 ton 
lots, less 25 cents when ordered in 
larger quantities. 

Effective Jan. 25 cold rolled strip 
is to be advanced 15¢ per 100 pounds, 
to 3.15c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, on 
less than 3 tons and 2.90c on three 
tons and over. The usual differential 
of 15c¢ additional for Worcester will 
apply. This schedule by an important 
maker is expected to become general. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Encour- 
aging volume of _ specifications re- 
ceived by hot-rolled strip mills en- 
ables a high rate of operations by 
local mills, around 85 to 90 per cent. 
While cold-rolled strip business still 
is of the small-lot, quick-delivery type, 
each week it appears satisfactory for 
the time being. MHot-rolled mills ap- 
pear the much better fixed of the 
two on orders. Hot rolled is 1.85¢ to 
1.95¢e, Pittsburgh, while cold rolled is 
3.00c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land, for all widths under 12-inch 
in 38-ton lots or less. 


Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Specifications 
from the automotive industry of 300 
to 500-ton lots have produced a better 
tone in the strip market. Hot strip 
is 1.85¢ to 1.90e on spot delivery for 
6 to 12-inch, and 2.05¢e to 2.10e for 
less than 6-inch. Not much cold strip 
demand is noted, but prices hold 
steady at 2.75c to 3.00c for over three 
tons and lots of 1 to 3 tons each. 





| Cold Finished Steel 








Better Conditions Appear on Auto- 
motive Buying 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 222 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Conditions are 
improving each week in cold finished 
bars. Operations now average 75 per 
cent. Due largely to automotive in- 
fluences, the present month is better 
so far as bookings are concerned than 
any January in several years. At 
least six months of good business is 
practically assured from automobile 
customers, which at present are fur- 
nishing most incoming tonnage. Other 
consuming lines are improving slightly 
although in less proportion. The 
2.20c price is held firmly. 


India Tin Plate Co. Has 
Good 1927 Output 


The Tin Plate Co. of India, Ltd., 
Golmuri Works, Jamshedpur, in 1927 
made 925,000 boxes of sheared and ac- 
ceptable black plate. The plant, con- 
sisting of six double mills with me- 
chanical doublers, was entirely down 
one week in midsummer for general 
overhauling, hence this production was 
made in 51 weeks. The average of 
Europeans per hot mill per shift was 
less than 1.5. The plant was described 
in the Oct. 30, 1924, issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices Hold Fairly Steady Despite Light De- 
mand—Shipments Against Sales Made in 
December Are Large 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


opper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot 
PSE ARS et 14.10 14.25 13.8714 56.25 56.12% 6.50 
NET (AEB deci ddebelliivdpnbinieayowvseinanicesecoee 14.10 14.25 13.8714 55.75 55.75 6.50 
ESS ERE eee Saree eaeoae 14.10 14.25 13.8714 55.12% 5.25 6.50 
ggg SRA Sen ee 14.12% 14.25 13.87% 55.00 55.00 6.50 
ge 1 Ah, BR eal es 14.12% 14.25 13.8714 54.37% 54.25 6.50 


EW YORK, Jan. 17.—Buying 

of nonferrous metals was 

ught during the past week 

but prices on all held well 
except those on tin. Shipments were 
large and indications point to a large 
January movement of metals, mostly 
against sales made in the strong 
market of December. 

Confidence appears to be general 
in the outlook for business over the 
next few months, both in this coun- 
try and Europe, yet buyers are not 
venturing far ahead. There are few 
commitments for shipments beyond 
February, and even for that month 
it is believed a fair amount of buying 
remains to be done. 

Statistics on copper, zinc and lead 
were the outstanding news of the 
week. The figures for December were 
about in line with expectations, show- 


ing small increases in stocks. These 
increases took place despite fairly 
good shipments, in fact even large 


shipments of copper, because smelt- 
ers and refineries were operated sub- 
stantially above the average rates of 
the year. 

Stocks of copper in all forms at 
the end of December in North and 
South America were 16,000 tons less 
than they were a year earlier, show- 
ing that new supplies were smaller 
than shipments. The situation of 
stocks in Europe is not known, ex- 
cept that in Great Britain and Havre 
stocks decreased 34,000 tons. 

Domestic consumption of metals fell 
off last year. Total domestic ship- 
ments of copper fell off 8.6 per cent, 
zinc 6 per cent, lead 7 per cent, 
while shipments of steel mill prod- 
ucts fell off 10 per cent. 


Copper—The market has firmed up 
slightly to about 14.12%4c, Connecti- 
cut, after falling a little under this 
level a week ago. Most producers 
continued to hold at this figure but 
did not get business to amount to 
anything, while metal offered a trifle 
lower found only a few buyers. The 
latter are covered for the time be- 
ing and uninterested just now re- 
gardless of price. Scattered carlots 
were sold in the Midwest at 14.25c 
delivered. 

Tin—Prices fell more than 1 cent 
to the lowest in several years. Some 
buying was done by users but not 
a great deal, and the London market 
showed no response to such buying 
as was done, nor to fairly good in- 
dustrial news from this side. The Far 
East sold fairly freely at declining 


prices, yet with more resistance in the 
Eastern price than was shown in Lon- 
don, with the result that the East 
is above London spot, whereas the 
ordinary relation is the reverse. The 
spot market here is at a discount 
now. Some factors believe the mar- 
ket is being pushed down while a 
few speculators accumualte metal but 
others disagree with this view. 
Zinc—Prime western zinc has held 
unusually steady for several weeks 
but became slightly easy the past few 
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Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 















Yellow brass (high) 18.75 
Copper, hot rolled 22.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c 10.00 
Zinc (100-pound base)  .........000 10.00 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
es, Oe TR” RII seiscsisrcssiscese $1.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high)  .......c.-ccesssees 23.62% 
IIE. :scicusesnscicipinispescnnerniineses 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning 16.50 
Naval brass aids 19.25 
WIRE 
15.62% 


| a eee i, 
Yellow brass (high)  ......ccccccsssocssee 19.25 


Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


IN 5a od ceissitnlintinaamcioes 9.25to 9.50 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
a ators Sa Paper ie Kener 9.50 to 10.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 











Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
SINNER, ccactacureistactoth eapssinptolectateetens 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
New York. ......... 8.50 to 8.75 
OD, deschasstincescovineivbrinchistvedveccescows 3.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
I IEE diss citesneaietestainiemns cote 11.50 to 11.75 
ED ie. 2i ce SE ee 5 le 10.75 to 11.25 
0 EES eee 10.50 to 11.00 
ot IE Lec, OE SU tes a ee 11.50 to 11.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
GE SS Se 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
ae FIRE, dceagniespecennentetnerermibenncicees 10.00 to 10.25 
RE, cass, ncidebiventvinaineseensseengs 9.50 to 9.75 


10.00 to 10.25 


LIGHT BRASS 





Boston 6.00 to 6.50 
CS | ccs csssnckisecseningvabicpeitreneasecedesasoe: 6.25 to 6.50 
RE Snitcrceniecepiphsnicteiesatnbesccnre 5.50 to 5.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland. ................000 ; 17.00 
Borings, CROVEIAN  ...0<ecccccccrcccccvesscsese 9.00 
CE SINE nsprinctevectacnnicesscionseresoee 12.00 
RO Cee re 12.00 to 12.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.............. 17.00 to 18.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  wo...essssssessseee 12.50 to 12.62% 





Lead LeadEast Zine 
March New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


98-99% Spot Ingot 


6.30 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 
6.30 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 
6.30 5.621% 23.90 10.87% 35.00 
6.30 5.6214 23.90 10.87% 35.00 
6.30 5.6214 23.90 10.87% 35.00 
days. Prompt then was called 5.62%c, 


East St. Louis, and March, 5.65c. Buy- 
ing has not amounted to much. The 
ore market this week was steady at 
$36 a ton. Recent statistics showed 
good shipments in December over 
46,000 tons to domestic “users or 
slightly over the monthly average, but 
output was up to an unusually large 
figure, over 52,000 tons. 

Lead—The market is quiet again 
after a little business about a week 
ago. The New York price is steady 
but the St. Louis market is slightly 
easy, metal being more readily avail- 
able at 6.30c. 

Aluminum—Not much business has 
been done this year but prices are 
holding unchanged with the domestic 
producer at 24.30c, base, and import- 
ers and domestic producers at 23.90c 
for 98-99 per cent. 








Coke By-Products 

















Toluol and Benzols Reflect Revival in 
Automotive Industry 


New York, Jan. 17.—Better opera- 
tions in the automotive field have a 
stimulating effect upon demand _ for 
light oil distillates, particularly toluol 
and the benzols. Prices continue un- 
changed, although production is not 
expected to reflect improved opera- 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contracts 








a = |e 

90 per cent beNZO] .....cecccccscereseee 0.23 

, RRS ee 

Solvent naphtha 

Comamercial XO] accocccccocccsccscosscicre O.BG ——acoccveceee 

PRE smtdntinchnninned CASED E- wei 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene flakes — ......cccccccesessseeee 0.05 to 0.06 

Naphthalene balls ..........sccccscssseeeseee 0.06 to 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of AMMONIA  .........1ccesccees $2.30 to $2.35 





tions in the iron and steel industry 
before next month. Sulphate of am- 
monia is in improved spot demand, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers supplementing 
long term contracts placed several 
months ago. Production continues re- 
stricted, with stocks light. Prices are 
firm. Export inquiry is slack. Steadi- 
ness also prevails in naphthalene. 
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Warehouse 


Sales Volume Heavy for Season but Recov- 
ery not as Rapid as Anticipated in Some 
Sections—Prices Generally Unchanged 














EMAND for iron and_ steel 
D products from warehouses is 
gaining slowly from the slack 
period of inventories and holi- 
days. Recovery has not been as 
rapid as anticipated in some districts 
where manufacturers have been slow 
to swing into spring production pro- 
grams. Prices generally remain un- 
changed with shading limited. 
Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district continues to hold 
up well for this season. Plates con- 
tinue in heaviest demand. Prices are 
firm, the latest change being in the 
quantity extras on cold-rolled bars. 
The 20-cent extra which formerly ap- 
plied to lots of 2000 to 4999 pounds, 
now applies to lots of 2000 to 3999. 
Baltimore jobbers report an im- 
proved demand for steel since Jan. 1. 
The price situation is fairly steady. 
On bars, plates and shapes the cur- 
rent range continues 2.60¢c to 3.3l1c, 
base, delivered locally. In some cases 


2.60¢c is shaded but on a limited per- 
centage of the current business. Blue 
annealed sheets have been marked 
down and now are quoted at 3.10c to 
3.66c. Steel bands are down and may 
be quoted 3.35¢ to 4.06c. Jobbers 
report that most business in cold- 
finfshed steel is at the new base 
prices. 

After a brisk business at the start 
of the month Buffalo warehouse op- 
erators say demand has eased off 
somewhat, leaving a fairly satisfac- 
tory but featureless market. 

Detroit warehouse demand contin- 
ues to improve slowly. Considerable 
figuring is being done at present, es- 
pecially by automobile manufacturers, 
and heavier buying is anticipated fol- 
lowing the automobile shows. De- 
mand continues diversified. 

Distribution from St. Louis stocks 
is reported in generally satisfactory 
volume, the season considered. Nu- 
merous users who had delayed pur- 


chasing until after inventory period 
have come into the market for their 
full requirements during the past sev- 
eral days. ‘ 

Philadelphia jobbers generally are 
quoting 4.25¢ on black sheets and 
5.10e on galvanized. Jobbers express 
considerable interest over quantity ex- 
tras announced by mills on bars and 
small shapes, but so far have taken 
no definite action to follow this move. 

Sales from Cleveland warehouses 
have increased slightly in the past 
week, on the average. Several jobbers 
report a slight recession in buying 
while others note improvement. De- 
mands from sheet metal fabricators 
for their spring requirements are 
heavier than last year, and have con- 
tributed to the increased totals of 
business placed within the past week. 
Prices are steady, with shading not 
encountered in Akron, Canton, Massi- 
llon, O., and other points where Pitts- 
burgh jobbers compete. 





















































Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS ) nee a a Recs oxdiebiliein <— ee Fe sgenaon Hee 
: evelan wa -00¢ 1 PRMD Uoonandasebanguca -75¢ . au oie -90c 
See ss oe: Detroit nnn B.10¢ TUS ssrnramnn 4.20¢ to4.56¢ 9 Tul8@ veesnnnennnee 4.71e 
Buffalo — Los Aneniie sdbiion 3.40¢ No. 24 BLACK SHEETS . 
yop we ti 3 80c New York ............ 3.34¢ Baltimore _ ............ 3.60c to 4.30¢ Baltimore 4.16¢ 
peer ie 3.00c Philadelphia. ......... 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ Boston 5.00c Boston ss... seee 5.50c 
Det 4 ee ee 300c Pittsburgh __........ 3.00¢ Buffalo 4.20¢ Buffalo _ ...... a 4.06¢ 
Ft Ww > ospepemaaeers 3 50c ia 3.00c Chicago 3.95¢ Chicago ; mes 4.15¢ 
Lo pee eek 3 40¢ San Francisco .... 3.15¢ Cincinnati. .......... 4.05¢ Cincinnati 4.40c 
Nev Y — elie 3 24¢ eee 3.00¢ Cleveland _........... 3.75¢ Cleveland sees 3.65¢ 
Philad whi ware 2.30¢ to 2 80 St. Louis ..... oes 3.25¢ Detroit ecccee 4.10¢c Detroit — ......... > i 4.15c 
—- 2.66c te Sete. St Peal .............. 8.35¢ Ft. Worth cscs 4.70c New York 4.49¢ 
by a ; 2 EL ciniecebiadestien 3.75c to 4.16¢ Los Angeles ...... 5.10c Philadelphia __...... 3.65¢ 
POPU sensccrstece 3.00c N York 3.75¢ to 4.00 Pittsburgh w.. 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
San Francisco .... 8.15¢ cw OF ceseeess + f0C LO SUN Seattl 5.00 
, 300c PLATES Philadelphia ......... 4.15¢ CRUE — sosecneserersoee ted 
ae sien aii Pittsburgh. .......... B.75c Ste Paul srersssssees 4.40¢ 
St. Paul 8.25€ = Boston eevcsssseseesenns $2066: ,. pee eed te bye COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Tulsa 4.06¢ Buffalo ...... 3.40¢ . i 5.00¢ aoe Fete 
Spee 3.10¢ % exagons squarer 
ya aed 3.40c eo Baltimore ...... 4.00c 4.50¢ 
Baltimore 3.31¢ Cleveland, %-in. 4 Ibe Boston cess 4.05¢ 4.55¢ 
Boston 3.265¢ and thicker .... 3.00c , Buffalo... 3.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Peitale pg Cleve., 3/16-in..... 3.20¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS oe ars a yy 
Jhicago .00c ES SETS 3.10¢ ‘ i) a’ .Boc -00c 
Cincinnati .......... jee nen sikin. 3.30¢ Baltimore 4.30c to5.45¢ — Cleveland ...... 8.65e 4.15¢ 
Detroit _........ 3.00¢ Ft. Worth 4.00¢ Boston _........ 5.85¢ Detroit .....ccc0e 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Ft. Worth .... ee Poe 3.40c pone £.00C Los Angeles... 5.25% sv 
New York 3.24¢ New York (sheared “sigh . : New York ... 3.80c 3.80c 
Philadelphia ........ 2.50c to3.00¢ and universal) 3.34¢ eee. we a Philadelphia .. 3.25¢ 8.75¢ 
SE... LAID: hrorceasores , 3.15¢ New York (floor) 5.25¢ Detroit 1:90c Pittsburgh .... 3.60c 4.10¢ 
SEMIN, . cesonoutecesar.stnas 3.75¢ to 4.06c Philadelphia. ........ 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ Ft. Worth 5 5c hats sesesees pes obinentite 
: : 7 . : an Francisco 4.25c* ccs 
REINFORCING BARS ee ei Se ES ee Ee nie 6206: “Siete. Babee 
' 3.31 Pittsburg “ voi &  _=em 4.60c to4.70¢ = St Pay! 3.85 
Baltimore _ ........... 2.80¢ to 3.31¢ Portland 3.00¢ Philadelphia 5.00c bOI veacencs SEC wn 
PR | nan aeow 3.265¢ to oN San Francisco .... 8.15¢ Pittsburgh 5 A pe 4.60c = on 4.66c 5.16¢ 
= gt B.00e SEBEL aeserrersree See. NE eens 5.65¢ oc ues 
Cincinnati .... pis ee ene 3.25¢ San Francisco ... 5.35¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland 2.20¢ Be FOB wrsvvinsens 3.35¢ Seattle 5.75e Boston, 0.100-inch, 
Detroit vee ill eae 8.75eto4.16e St Louis 5 25e 500-Ib. lots .... 6.00¢ 
Ft. Worth esse 8.50¢ St. Paul 490c —«&Buffalo __..... a 5.85¢ 
*Los Angeles ...... 3.05c No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Tulsa wee 5 bbe Chicago* oF 6.10¢ 
ee ve a WE, ive Pt res Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
ie: ee -95¢ q Cleveland* _........ 5.95c 
Philadelphia ........ 2.30¢ to 3.00c -ansegga’ peace 3.20¢ to pers iain Snes TRO See 6.05¢ 
cage ol noanggy . — $70c Boston ........... 4.015¢ New York sen 5.00¢ 
Heo oom eng otro Culasee 3 50c Buffalo: *.... 4.05¢ Philadelphia ciation , _ 4.75¢F 
Ss ttle 4 3.00¢ Cincinnati _.......... 3.60c Chicago ........ 3.65c ,. Net base, straightening, cut- 
Sea | seenseeessnneces a ye em aR 8 25e Glasinneti .. 3.95 ting, boxing one ton or more. 
St. Louis sess toc - 3.50 Cleveland 8.65¢ TPlus mill, size and quan- 
cee ere ee 3.75c to hy ggg 5 seeeeeneeens a tee Detroit 3.65¢ tity extras. 
te, joad. Los Angeles... 3.85¢ Ft. Worth ...... 4.40¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
a. arm yea New York ............. 3.50¢ to 3.89¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.25¢ New York duty paid 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES , POPCIBME  ossececysccece 4.00c New York «00.00 3.99¢ Hollow drill steel 14.00c 
Baltimore 2.60c to 3.41¢ Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ Philadelphia __...... 3.40c Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
Boston esse 3.365¢ Pittsburgh .......... po oe sessees ry Sethian ee Squares 
Buffalo __..... che 3.40¢c San Francisco .... -75¢ an . _sveavenesees ry en me. ‘a 
CHICHEG: sverctrsacerinn 8.10¢ BeOETIO  ncccsecnsscectinne 4.00c an Francisco .... E ork, BER iniee -60¢ 
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Coast Buying Is Active 


Cast Iron Pipe Leads, with Structural Steel Close 
Second—Good Year Forecast 


Air Mail)—Demand for iron and 

steel products on the Pacific 
Coast since the first of the year is 
being well sustained and the trade, 
generally, is more hopeful. Bookings 
this week included an additional 1500 
tons of concrete bars for the Coyote 
Point bridge across San Francisco 
bay, placed with the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and 1500 tons of cast iron pipe 
for Santa Clara, Calif. The cast iron 
pipe market is most active, closely 
seconded by structurals. 


S% FRANCISCO, Jan. 14.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Movement of foundry iron and 
coke has been restricted and in un- 
important tonnages. A slight im- 


UUUAAEUAAAOOGELOUENAUEEDUEEANUTESAENGNEUT ASAE NTN eNNL LET 





WUNUUATTEEITEN 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 


ALVIN. ccinensscesesccinveendiveteine 25.00 to 26.00 
os cecehcbieeaionnedate 24 25 
LEE Se Ree ee 24.00 to 25 00 
I a cite taenenerensennnatineanenipainios 24.50 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


CRUUINATUAAUENTNANNYAUALANGESUNNLACUUUAUAAANALOUOEOAESUENGAAUGO GA EENELANGAU TTA EAA ALANNA ENA AAT 


provement in the rate of operation of 
jobbing foundries is noted. No change 
is noted in prices. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards this week ag- 
greated 2746 tons, compared with 
8665 tons for last week. This brings 
the total for the year to 11,411 tons 
as compared with 2789 tons for the 
first two weeks of 1927. In addi- 
tion to 1500 tons for the Coyote 
Point bridge, 835 tons were placed 
for the North Branch Canal project 
at Ellensburg, Wash., and 250 tons 
was taken by Badt-Falk Co. for a 
pottery plant at Alameda, Calif. 
Pending business calls for over 3000 
tons, the largest inquiry involving 
750 tons for the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Portland, the general contract for 
which was placed with N. P. Severin 
& Co. of Chicago. No action has 
been taken by the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Co., San Francisco, on its in- 
quiry for 475 tons of merchant bars 
and bands. This inquiry also included 
45 tons of plates, about 100 tons of 
sheets, and 180 tons of shapes and 
small angles. 

The inquiry of the Petroleum Se- 
curities Co. for oil tanks at Rich- 
mond, 1000 to 2500 tons of plates, is 
the only one of note. It has not yet 
been decided whether wood or riveted 
steel pipe will be used on a portion 
of the Port Townsend, Wash., pipe 
line. Some 600 tons already have 
been placed with the Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co. and there is a possibility of 
400 tons more going steel. Prices are 
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now firm at 2.25c¢, c.i-f. 

Structural shape awards totaled 
1304 tons this week, compared with 
4323 tons last week. For the first 
two weeks of this year the aggregate 
is 5627 tons, compared with 5405 tons 
for the corresponding period last 
year. The Central Iron Works took 
225 tons and the Golden Gate Iron 
Works 160 tons for apartments in 
Los Angeles. Pending business calls 
for over 17,000 tons, the largest new 
inquiry involving 700 tons for an 
apartment addition in San Francisco. 
Prices on domestic material are firm 
at 2.35c cif. 


Other Finished Material 


Demand for cast iron pipe is be- 
ing well maintained and some lots 
were placed the past week. Awards 
this week totaled 2258 tons as com- 
pared with 740 tons last week. The 
total for the first two weeks of this 
year is 2998 tons, compared with 5451 
tons for the corresponding two weeks 
in 1927. The U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. booked 401 tons for 
water district No. 10, Los Angeles 
county. Interest this week centers 
in the outcome of the 2825-ton in- 
quiry of Portland on which the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


is low bidder and the 1246-ton in- 
quiry of Spokane, Wash. Pending 
business exceeds 9700 tons. Gen- 


eral Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, is 
inquiring for 75 miles of 12 to 16- 
inch line pipe and will soon be in 
the market for a double 90-mile line 
of 8-inch line pipe, from Rincon oil- 
fields to its refinery at Los Angeles. 
The tonnage is 7000 to 14,000 tons, 
depending upon whether a double or 
single line is installed. Action is ex- 
pected to be taken next week on the 
inquiry of the Petroleum Securities 
Co. for 650 tons of 3% to 16-inch 
plain end line pipe for its new Rich- 
mond plant. 

Bids were opened this week on 4400 
tons of tie plates for the Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco. Action 
has been deferred on its inquiry for 
28,000 kegs of track spikes and 3200 
kegs of track bolts, 3120 tons. The 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. will ask 
bids next week on 2000 wooden re- 
frigerator cars. 





December Sheet Sales at 
New High Point 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—More_ sheets 
were sold in December by the man- 
ufacturers reporting to the National 
Association of Sheet & Tin Plate 
Manufacturers than in any other 
month since that organization has 
been collecting data. The total 530,- 
197 tons was on the basis of 154.7 
per cent of capacity. The nearest 
monthly total to that in the past 


f Market Section i 


year was reached in March with 345,- 
$00 tons or 104.7 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Production in December, 260,- 
130 tons, compares with 232,041 tons 
for November. Shipments of 221,689 
tons in December were the smallest 
of the year. Further comparisons 


follow: 
Dec., 1927— —Nov., 1927~— 
Per Per 
cent ca- cent ca- 
Net tons pacity Net tons pacity 
Sales _ ................ 580,197 154.7 $44,519 97.8 
Production _........ 260,130 75.9 232,041 65.9 
Shipments ......... 221,689 64.7 224,789 63.8 
Unfilled tonnage 
Jan. 1 and 
Dees Biiwkmewds 745,393 217.5 437,306 124.2 
Stock awaiting 
shipments _...... 97,630 28.5 92,678 26.3 
In stock, unsold 52,474 15.3 52,966 15.0 


The total number of hot mills in 
the United States is 719, with ca- 
pacity for December of approximately 
472,064 tons. The percentage of the 
capacity to which the figures shown 
are related is 72.6 per cent. Fol- 
lowing is a comparative table of sales, 
production and shipments: 


Sales Production Shipments 











January, 1926 .... 253,323 328,643 833,486 
February — .......... - 181,101 299,558 290,026 
March 304,233 819,182 820,628 
April . 249,866 294,811 288,759 
May . 201,743 264,541 267,299 
June 284,319 368,448 262,231 
July 352,414 239,764 264,025 
August 283,055 298,708 281,602 
September 448,147 307,459 302,198 
October 212,029 314,598 801,474 
November 185,235 278,455 262,797 
240,862 238,345 219,498 

261,357 256,856 239,019 

241,951 282,171 261,412 

seeee 345,900 859,340 338,436 

. 292,965 816,100 800,858 

212,337 309,360 802,759 

224,321 800,706 281,895 

ET... «: siepesachiatpiiplingon 230,715 237,248 252,084 
aa 177,647 266,645 266,713 
September 258,427 220,919 230,448 
October 234,358 245,765 232,626 
November .. 844,519 232,041 224,789 
December 530,197 260,130 221,689 
Newfoundland Produces 


Record Tonnage of Ore 


Washington, Jan. 17.—A record of 
tonnage of 1,151,923 tons of iron ore 
was taken from the mines of New- 
foundland between Jan. 1, and Dec. 11, 
1927, according to a report from Con- 
sul Avra M. Warren, St. John’s, made 
public by the department of commerce. 
Operations were continued until Dec. 
17, when the mines closed for the 
usual annual vacation, at an estimated 
daily output of 4000 tons, which would 
increase the total reported above by 
approximately 24,000 tons. 

Shipments of ore in the season 
of 1927 totaled 1,333,622 tons. The 
first cargo went out on May 1 and the 
last cargo was loaded and cleared on 
Dec. 5, the harbor being ice-bound the 
rest of the year. 

The 1927 exportation of ore was 
destined principally for the blast fur- 
naces of Germany, approximately 800,- 
000 tons of ore being sent there. 
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Sue to Hold Up Sale of 
Trumbull Steel 


Warren, O., Jan. 17.—Starting of 
two lawsuits here Saturday by 
minority stockholders of the Trumbull 
Steel Co. against President John T. 
Harrington of the Trumbull company 
may tend to delay absorption of its 
properties by the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. Both suits are brought in 
the Warren court of common pleas, 
one asking for an accounting and 
the other for an injunction. Permis- 
sion was given by Judge H. A. Miller 
for the petitioner to withdraw his 
papers from the court files for at 
least a week which prevents gaining 
knowledge of further details of these 
suits. 

Stockholders of the Republic com- 
pany are to meet in New Jersey, 
Jan. 25, to ratify the action of the 
officers and directors in agreeing to 
absorb the Trumbull properties. 


P. E. Bliss Elected Head 


of Warner & Swasey 


Cleveland, Jan. 17.—P. E. Bliss, for 
the past four years vice president, 
today was elected president of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., manufacturer 
of precision instruments and turret 
lathes. Mr. Bliss became affiliated 
with the Warner & Swasey Co. in 
1910 and has advanced through dif- 
ferent positions from clerk in the 
accounting department to president. 
He is president also of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association. 
Col. F. A. Seott, who Mr. Bliss suc- 
ceeds, has been elected chairman. 


Still Discuss Merger 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—Negotia- 
tions for the consolidation of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, are 
progressing and, it is believed here, 
with a fair chance of success. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. does 
not figure in the discussions. 


Arc Welding Is Topic 


One session of the winter meeting 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers to be held at the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, Feb. 13-17, will be devoted to 
arc welding. Several attractive pa- 
pers have been prepared for presen- 
tation during that session, including: 
“Effects of Surface Materials on 
Metallic Arc-Welding Electrodes,” by 
J. B. Green, Fusion Welding Corp.; 
“Are Welding—Influence of Surround- 
ing Atmosphere on the Are,” by 
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P. Alexander, General Electric Co.; 
“Arc-Welded Structures & Bridges,” 
by A. M. Candy, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.; “Welding and Manu- 
facture of Large Electric Apparatus,” 
by A. P. Wood, General Electric Co. 


Reorganize Hardy Firm 

Charles Hardy Inc., New York, has 
been reorganized with the following 
officers: President, Charles Hardy; 
vice president and secretary, Harris 
K. Masters; treasurer, Eduard E. Le- 
jeune; assistant treasurer, Richard 
Beselin. Mr. Hardy resigned the 
presidency of the Associated Metals 
& Minerals Corp. to give all his time 
to this concern, the Hardy company 
continuing active in chemicals, min- 
erals and ferroalloys. 








New Trade Association 
Book Distributed 


The department of commerce has 
just issued a revised edition of Trade 
Association Activities, which may be 
purchased through the government 
printing office for 75 cents. The ac- 
tivities of practically all trade asso- 
ciations, the fundamentals of their 
organization, the procedure in simpli- 
fied practice and the relationships of 
governmental agencies are presented. 
Nelson B. Gaskill, Washington, for- 
mer chairman of the federal trade 
commission, summarizes the legal as- 
pects of statistical activities. 





Negro Metallurgist 
Receives Award 


Harmon Foundation, New York, has 
selected James A. Parsons Jr. for its 
first award for achievement among 
negroes in the field of science, for 
his special research in aluminum 
bronze and discoveries on corrosion 
testing. Mr. Parsons is chief chem- 
ist and metallurgist of the Duriron 
Co., Dayton, O., and is a graduate of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, 
NM 2. 


Relocates Old Rod Mill 


A 10-inch rod mill at the plant of 
the Washington Wire Co., Phillipsdale, 
R. IL, is being relocated in a new 
building. Improvements are _ being 
made which, when completed with- 
in the next five months, will make the 
installation modern in every respect. 

The American Ceramic society has 
just issued a booklet giving informa- 
tion, itineraries, etc., concerning the 
organization’s European tour, starting 
May 19. 





Ship Fewer Pails, Tubs 


In November 
Washington, Jan. 17.—November 
production of galvanized pails and 
tubs totaled 112,690 dozens, compared 
with 151,495 dozens in October and 
114,844 dozens in November, 1926, 
according to the department of com- 











merce. Shipments in November also 

declined. Monthly comparisons fol- 
low: 

PAILS, TUBS, OTHER WARE 
(In dozens) 

Pro- Ship- Pro- Ship- 

1926 duction ments duction ments 

) See 114,844 88,520 82,865 31,821 
Total 

(11 mos.) 1,311,884 1,324,316 504,710 497,467 

} een 118,525 101,856 31,393 22,025 

Total 1926 1,429,909 1,425,672 536,103 519,492 
1927 

b 141,817 31,019 32,082 

165,707 39,018 36,123 

182,692 32,942 30,980 

198,711 $0,423 33,785 

133,387 33,011 29,900 

119,724 48,849 46,357 

128,816 30,712 31,882 

148,148 44,632 48,291 

127,530 87,776 44,852 

141,101 39,006 41,368 

110,275 35,602 28,578 
Total 

(11 mos.) 1,575,452 1,597,908 402,990 404,148 


Good Activity Continues 
in Pig Iron Market 


(Concluded from Page 223) 


ness. Since Jan. 1 sales of malleable 
iron have been greater than in the 
preceding three months. Sales of all 
grades of pig iron reported during 
the past week totaled approximately 
10,000 tons. The St. Louis Gas 
Coke Corp., booked 8500 tons. The 
largest single sale was 1000 tons to 
an Illinois implement maker for first 
quarter. A_ specialty manufacturer 
took 600 tons. Sales of malleable to- 
taled 2000 tons. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 17.—Small- 
lot sales of pig iron continue. Ten 
blast furnaces are making foundry 
iron, seven basic, and one a special 
brand. The output for the first quar- 
ter is practically covered. The base 
price still is $16, Birmingham. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Standard 
Steel Works Co. is inquiring for 
3000 to 4000 tons of low phosphorus 
iron. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
bought 2000 tons of a cylinder grade, 
making 4000 of foundry iron it has 
purchased in the past ten days. Other 
sales of foundry iron in the past week 
comprised lots of 500 tons or less. 
Several moderate tonnages of low 
phosphorus iron were sold in this dis- 
trict at unchanged prices. Inciden- 
tally $19.50, base, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, is being established on foundry 
iron, and several companies which 
had bought a week or two ago at 
$19 have since placed additional ton- 
nage at $19.50. Norfolk & Western 
railroad placed 500 tons of foundry 
iron with a Virginia furnace. Balti- 
more & Ohio wants 150 tons of 
foundry. Sales of bessemer iron are 
increasing. A Philadelphia consumer 
is inquiring for this grade, which is 
now selling on a basis of $18, Johns- 
town, or $22.54, delivered, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Spang, Chalfant & Co. in 
Expansion Program 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co., Etna, Pa., have absorbed 
the Standard Seamless Tube Co., Am- 


bridge, Pa., thereby becoming the 
third largest producer of pipe and 
tubes in the country. The Spang, 


Chalfant company also acquires dis- 
tributing outlets through the purchase 
of a large block of J. H. Hillman 
Jr.’s stock of the Oil Well Supply Co. 
This stock plus that still maintained 
by Mr. Hillman represents control of 
the company. The Spang, Chalfant 
annual capacity has been 300,000 tons 
of %-inch to 24-inch welded pipe and 
that of the Standard company 300,000 
tons of 1 to 14-inch tubes. 

The present lineup of officials, Henry 
Chalfant as chairman of the board, 
Gordon Fisher as president, C. F. 
Cruciger as vice president-treasurer, 
W. J. Hampton as vice president, and 
C. F. Beachler as secretary may be 
augmented by some Standard com- 
pany officials. Of the latter company 
Henry C. Fownes has been president, 
W. C. Fownes, vice president, T. H. 
McGraw, secretary, and W. C. Fownes 
Jr., treasurer. The personnel of the 
Oil Well Supply Co., of which Wal- 
ter C, Carroll has just become presi- 
dent, is understood to be unchanged. 


Tariff Body Surveys Cast 
Pipe Industry 


Washington, Jan. 17.—A_ prelim- 
inary survey is being made by the 
metals division of the tariff commis- 
sion in connection with cast iron pipe 
because of the recent application 
from domestic manufacturers asking 
for an increase in the tariff The 
present rate is 20 per cent. 

It is expected that sometime this 
month the metals division will be 
able to present to the advisory board 
of the commission the report on 
fluorspar. It is probable also that 
the manganese report will be ready 
for the board next month. Both of 
these reports may be delayed a couple 
of weeks beyond the time at which 
it is now thought they will be com- 
pleted because of unexpected delays. 


Form Structural Firm 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 17.—A new 
structural steel concern has just been 
incorporated by Youngstown men in 
the Harr-Thayer Iron Co., with $25,- 
000 capital stock. Incorporators are 
J. W. Harr, Paul Thayer and A. M. 
Henderson. The company will start 
operating Feb. 1 in a West Federal 
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street building leased from the Stand- 
ard Slag Co. It will fabricate struc- 
tural and ornamental steel work. 


Texas Steel Co. Appeals 
Rate Order 


Austin, Tex., Jan. 17.—Another de- 
velopment in the controversy over 
freight rates on steel products be- 
tween Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, 
and distributors of steel at Houston 
and other gulf ports has occurred 
in an appeal by the company to the 


district court here from the state 
railroad commission’s recent order 
granting only partially the relief 
sought. 


The suit is designed to head off a 
possible appeal of the railroads to 
the interstate commerce commission 
and seeks a regular rate of 15 cents 


per 100 pounds on finished products 
shipped to Galveston and Houston 
and a 15-cent emergency rate to 
San Antonio and Amarillo “to meet 


the cut-throat competitors of the im- 
porters of foreign steel and others.” 
It was pointed out that the in- 
terstate commerce commission rates 
enjoyed by~ the Texas concern’s 
northern competitors to the gulf 
ports are 17% cents per 100 pounds, 
while the former pays 38% cents. 





Tractor Shipments Down 


Washington, Jan. 17.—Electric in- 
dustrial truck and _ tractor ship- 
ments in December totaled 96, com- 


pared with 98 in November and 118 
in December, 1926, according to the 





department of commerce. Further 
comparisons follow: 
Domestic 
All other 
Tractors Types Exports 

ED > MOUND ©. cxdesinenencects 192 1,120 128 
1926 
December  ....cccccccscesseeee 18 95 
| a 190 1,127 98 
1927 
0 Ee 6 67 17 
es Saget EE re 11 120 7 
OS ee ee 10 96 10 
April 12 89 4 
gs ES ee 19 77 10 
June ...... 20 97 23 
eee 12 73 5 
August 3 87 2 
September 8 66 5 
October 11 81 17 
Se eee eee 15 64 19 
ES eee ee Re Cee & 77 11 

Total (year) _......... 135 994 130 
Is Using New Coal Docks 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 17.—With the 


new docks of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. at Palmer, Pa., on the Monon- 
gahela river, in operation, coal is 
now being towed by steamers of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s line to Clairton, 
Pa. The Carnegie fleet, claimed to be 
the largest on inland water, comprises 
14 steamers, 3 tugs and 342 steel 
barges. 


Engineers To Aid Flood 
Control Studies 


Washington, Jan. 17.—A. W. 
Berresford, New York, was _ elected 
president of the American Engineer- 
ing Council for 1928 at the annual 
convention held here at the Mayflower 
hotel, Jan. 10-11. Vice presidents of 
the council for 1928 are: L. P. Alford, 
New York; O. H. Koch, Dallas, Tex.; 
I. E. Moultrop, Boston; and G. §S. 
Williams, Ann Arbor, Mich. Harrison 
E. Howe, Washington, was re-elected 
treasurer, and L. W. Wallace was 
again named secretary, a post he 
has occupied since the organization of 
the council under the presidency of 
Herbert Hoover in 1919. 

A flood control committee to work 
with congress and to study the whole 
national situation with a view to pre- 
venting disasters such as have oc- 
curred along the Mississippi and in 
New England was appointed by Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball, retiring president 
of the council. 

United States government reorgani- 
zation, establishment of a national hy- 
draulic laboratory, reforestation and 
labor disputes in the building industry 
are some of the problems which came 
before the council. 

Sir Esme Howard, British ambassa- 
dor to the United States, was the 
principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet on Jan. 10, and during the course 
of his talk on the British empire he 
supported the doctrine laid down by 
Senator Raoul Dandurand of Canada 
that peace is the greatest of British 
duties. Dean Kimball presided at 
the dinner. Minister Sze of China was 
another honor guest, as were several 
senators and congressmen. 


Stoker Sales Go Higher 


Washington, Jan. 17.—Sales of me- 
chanical stokers in December totaled 
83, compared with 67 in November and 
72 in December, 1926, according to 
the department of commerce. Further 
monthly comparisons follow: 





Water 
Stokers Firetube tube 





sold boilers boilers 
de ee 1,464 177 1,287 
| | 1,128 161 967 
EO ROURL | cisisiviciccseess 1,348 263 1,085 
1926 
December ........ssceeeeeeeee 72 7 65 
ID, Sessaephstcthishencevtinianett 1,361 289 1,072 
January, 1927 ............ 69 18 51 
INES, <ssosutsentincasunense 105 27 78 
EN ccncacpsecteninccanccesick 115 25 90 
Re ee ee 17 22 55 
Eo SSSR Se 97 16 81 
SI ieciicptiiathonscsadabiiatbit 153 49 104 
STUNT tukn clatsaiiaddatseitetetons 186 42 94 
August ............ 160 60 100 
September 104 48 56 
October ....... 95 37 58 
*November 67 26 41 
December 83 29 54 





*Revised. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


T. M. Girdler Elected President of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 








DENTIFIED with the steel industry 

for the past quarter century, he 
has progressed steadily upward to 
reach the leadership of one of the most 
important independent producers in 
the country. 


OR the past 14 years he has been 

associated with his present com- 
pany in managerial capacities, mainly 
in supervising production. He com- 
bines, however, practical operating 
knowledge with a keen insight of mer- 
chandising problems. 


IS selection for the presidency was 

met with the hearty favor of his 
organization due to his high princi- 
ples and attractive personality. 


OSSESSOR of an extensive experience in the 
practicalities of steelworks operation, keen busi- 
ness acumen, and a character and personality 
that have endeared him to many, the election 
of T. M. Girdler as president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was a recognition of 
his contributions to the growth of the company and a 
tribute to his high ideals. His selection to head one of 
the three largest independent steel producers places him in 
executive direction of a company which has a total an- 
nual capacity of 2,400,000 tons of pig iron, 3,000,000 
tons of steel ingots and 2,430,000 tons of finished hot 
rolled products. He succeeds Charles A. Fisher, presi- 
dent since April, 1927, who has resigned due to ill 
health. 

Mr. Girdler has been in intimate contact with pro- 
duction problems of the steel industry with which he 
became affiliated in 1902. His first business venture fol- 
lowing graduation from Lehigh university, Bethlehem, 
Pa., in 1901 with the degree of mechanical engineer, 
was with the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Fol- 
lowing service in that organization he went to Pueblo, 
Colo., where he joined the works in that city of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver. He returned East 
several years later to join the Atlantic Steel Co. at 
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Atlanta, 


Ga., 

His services with Jones & Laughlin date back to 1914 
when he joined that organization as assistant to the 
general superintendent of the Aliquippa works at Wood- 


where he remained for several years. 


lawn, Pa. His advancements have been steady, being 
successively assistant general superintendent, and later 
general superintendent, of the Aliquippa works, and gen- 
eral manager in charge of operations of both the Wood- 
lawn and South Side plants and all plants and prop- 
erties of the corporation. In January, 1926, he was 
elected a director and also was made vice president in 
charge of all operations. 

Although primarily an operating man, Mr. Girdler 
has a keen appreciation of the problems of merchandis- 
ing steel and always has co-operated closely with the 
sales departments of his own organization. With his 
inspiration of co-operation and his realization of the 
present keen competition in marketing steel products, 
the company which he now heads should reflect fur- 
ther advances in the development of markets. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. in recent years has been one of 
the leaders in modernizing merchandising methods in the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Girdler resides at 5101 Ellsworth avenue, 
burgh. 


Pitts- 
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Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








of Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Corp., Pittsburgh, since April, 
1927, and associated with the corpo- 
ration for many years, has resigned. 
Mr. Fisher became connected with 
Jones & Laughlin as a_ bookkeeper, 
when 22 years old, becoming suc- 


it 30s A. FISHER, president 





y. WW: 


SINRAM 


cessively assistant auditor, assistant 
treasurer, treasurer and assistant to 
the president. He was made first vice 
president in charge of finance in 1923. 
T. M. Girdler, vice president in 
charge of all Jones & Laughlin op- 
erations, has been elected president 
succeeding Mr. Fisher, as described 
more fully on the preceding page. 
W. J. Creighton and W. C. Robin- 
son have been elected to the board 
of directors. Mr. Creighton, formerly 
controller and with the company since 
1900, also has been elected a_ vice 


president. 
William D. Evans and William 
Lorimer Jones Jr. have been added 


to the executive committee. W. H. 
Dupka has been elected controller and 
assistant secretary. 

* * * 

Carl Dietz, president of Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and R. T. 
Kent, general manager, have resigned. 
Ralph Day, general manager of the 
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American Brass Co.’s plant at Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson, has been placed in 
charge of the Bridgeport company. 


* * * 
N. McEl. Sage, of Raytheon Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., has been elected 


Tack Corp., 
resigned. 


president of Atlas suc- 
ceeding W. E. Maxson, 
a * aK 
W. T. Stahl, assistant manager of 
sales, Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, 
has been placed in charge of the sales 
department, succeeding A. T. Hunt, 
whose resignation was announced in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue of Jan. 12. 
*x * * 


M. PD. Curran, vice fresident and 
general manager of the St. Louis Gas 
& Coke Corp., Chicago, has been 
elected president and general man- 
ager, succeeding W. G. Maguire, who 
has resigned. Mr. Maguire will con- 
tinue as a director. 

* * * 

E. C. Godfrey formerly sales man- 
ager for Pratt & Whitney Co. in 
the Detroit territory, has been made 
sales manager of the Automatic Nut- 
Thread Corp., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of automatic nut tapping ma- 
chines. 

x c * 

John Gold, chief metallurgist, Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has 
been made manager of the strip steel 
department, succeeding Frank E. 
Flynn, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue 
of Jan. 12. 

x 4 + 

Earl Varnum, manager of the em- 
ployment department of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, has 
been made assistant to the general 
manager, succeeding Henry Kruse, 
who has resigned. Milton Allen suc- 


ceeds Mr. Varnum. 
” k * 
F. W. Sinram, president and gen- 


eral manager of the Van Dorn & Dut- 
ton Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
gears, has been made president of 
Gears & Forging Inc., Cleveland, 
formed recently in a merger of his 
company with the William Ganschow 
Co., Chicago; Fawcus Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the Ohio Forge Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Sinram is one of the 
founders of the American Gear Man- 


ufacturers association and was _ its 
first president, serving from 1917-1923. 
A. F. Cooke, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Faw- 
cus company, has been named first 
vice president of the corporation and 
manager of the Fawcus division. 
William Ganschow, president of 
the company bearing his name, will 








Ss. C 


. DALBEY 


be second vice president of Gears & 
Forgings and manager of the Gans- 
chow division. 

J. M. Clem, founder and _ general 
manager of the Forge company, will 
be third vice president and manager 
of the Ohio Forge division. 

S.-C. Dalbey, an executive of the 
Forge company, will be a director 
and secretary and treasurer of the 
new corporation; T. E. Leighton, for- 
merly secretary of Van Dorn & Dut- 
ton, will be a director and assistant 
secretary, and C. F. Goedke, formerly 
secretary of the Ganschow company, 
will be a director and Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager. 

H. B. Newell will be chief 
neer of the new corporation. 

ok * co 

P. C. Brooks, president of E. & T. 
Fairbanks & Co., manufacturer of 
scales, has been elected a vice presi- 

(Continued on Page 243) 
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German Association Advancing Quotations; 


' Continental Prices Are Firmer 


Plans for French Comptoirs Also Having Ef- 


fect—Continental Users Now Inquiring for Pig Iron in Britain—American Tin 


Plate Makers Underbid British on 1, 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Jan. 17.—Due to recent price adjustments 
i, pig iron imports have now practically ceased, and 
instead of furnaces on the Continent shipping iron 
to Britain, continental users are inquiring for British 
iron. The market generally is quiet, however, and in 
Scotland it is dull. Competition from continental steel 
producers also is diminishing. The German price situa- 
tion is a hopeful feature for British interests. A report 
from Berlin states the German association is raising 
prices of certain steel products. 
The British nut and bolt trade is reviving, “ill de- 
mand for galvanized sheets is quieter, with some orders 
noted from West Africa. Tin plate demand is falling 


500,000 Boxes of Tin Plate for Japan 


off, A report from Swansea states American producers 
obtained 1,500,000 boxes of the recent tin plate orders 
from Japan, and the American price was 2 shillings be- 
low the British. 

British production of pig iron in December totaled 
559,100 tons against 575,000 tons in November. The 
number of stacks in operation Dec. 31 was 149, or six 
less than one month prior. Steel output in December 
amounted to 604,900 tons, compared with 698,700 tons 
in November. December iron and steel imports totaled 
280,520 tons, against 284,764 tons in November, while 
exports amounted to 351,795 tons. 

Belgian markets are steady, and a fairly active busi- 
ness is noted in France. The prospect for the forming 
of French comptoirs is resulting in higher prices. 


British Steel Market Offers Better Prospects 





state that they can still obtain £10 














IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 7.— 
B (European Staff Service)—Al- 

though the effects of the great 

coal strike can still be traced 
in the key industries of Britain, signs 
are hopeful that a season of good 
trade will follow what has undoubted- 
ly been a trying time during the last 
twelve months. The severe weather 
of the last few weeks has led to some 
confusion of transport. Much coal 
and iron is carried over the Midland 
canal system and the nightly freez- 
ing of these waterways is causing 


Sterling $4.88 











grave concern to local manufacturers. 

The most important feature is a 
further reduction of 10s ($2.44) in 
Staffordshire best iron, marked bars 
being reduced to £12 10s ($61.00) or 
£2 ($9.76) lower than at the be- 
ginning of this year. The difference 
between values of marked iron and the 
lower qualities has hastened the re- 
duction. Some makers of crown bars 


10s ($51.25) per ton but the fact that 
in other quarters they may be ob- 
tained at £9 5s ($45.14) is attributed 
to the absence of definite standard of 
quality. The wrought iron trade is 
more hopeful than for some time and 
some mills will have sufficient work 
to insure rolling through the month 
of January. 

The only change in the pig iron de- 
partment is a reduction of 2s ($0.48) 
per ton in the price of west coast 
iron, making a total reduction of 4s 6d 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of ° at i - Laxembure " 
6 none ons etric Tons etric Tons Metric Ton 
Exchange, January 1 Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam a 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of ‘Dispatch—By Cable 


North Sea Port 


PIG IRON d £sd £ed £3d : 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $15.83 3 50 $15.10 3 20 $15.10 3 20 $14.61 00 Middlesbrough; ?Sented 
Re a Nee ot ares Be Bas. Wl 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 00 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Basic-bessemer...............-.eeeeeees 17.65 ; 12 6t 4 61 sae 0 14.37 2190 14.61 3 00 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 17.05 3100 21.81 555 ; 17.05 3100 export furnace coke £0 12s 0d 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($2.92) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
RAE Beet erer $28.00 5 15 0 $21.18 70 $21.18 4 70 $21.18 4 7% nese £20 10s Od ($99.84) de- 
ots Uo ad oR ee ehaee deen ara 47.48 915 0 26.79 5 100 26.79 5100 26.79 $100 fiver Atlantic seaboard, duty 
FINISHED STEEL paid. German ferromanganese 
Standard raile.........0200e0eeeerseees $37.74 7 15 0 $31.05 6 76 $31.05 6 76 $31.05 6 r§ £15 0s Od ($73.05) f. 0. b. 
ENN, c cia dwuis's oa ds viveiee sme ee .58c > 7c c 0 1.06c 4 16 : . : 
NN id ick tn vont uve 1.55¢ 7 26 1.000 4 70 1.00 470 1.0le 4120 The equivalent; yeicts ie 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.7lc 7 176 1.3lc 5 190 1.3le 5190 1.49¢ 615 0 Americancurrency are in dollars 
seat black, od Seas ba weeneee ue ne 2 = a . : 2 m4 7 : : ao a ; ; d yee i ° : per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
heets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugate 2.83c 13 3.30c 15 Sc 5 3 74 ‘ eget 
Bands "and Dy cdncenichs<indekqnnncia 2.28 10 10 0 1.29¢ 5 17 6 129 5:176 | (Ne 615 @ RN ee ee ee 
PRU to on aa basen okeaeiee Z.120 ¥ 150 ‘jae’ “7? OO 1.54c 7 00 1.60c 7 50 Steel is quoted in cents per 
fgpresiaes ONS ELT PO OT i 7 = . : iS 8 17 ae : 17 . i 9 100 _ pound and tin plate in dullars 
I MUNN a, ke va aaa ed VA OO 2.50c We 7 5 0c 5 1.76¢ 8 00 +s . 
Tin piate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.38 0180 $ 6 82" ee fe wx ee Beligh queceiaes Gre 
’ for basic open-hearth steel; 
*France French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
. . 7 , ? ’ 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs France Marks and German are for basic- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 35:63 «° S"“S8 $16.70 425(2) $16.46 590 $17.63 74 bessemer steel. 
eS SAP rT ee ee eer ee ee eat 18.08  460(1) 15.07 540 20.02 84 
Furnace coke...... RP SA Pa oi See i847  @ 15 8 6.09 155 5.6 185 5.12 21.50 
DIDS Coins ass op capone heat eRenewen ee 28:00 5 15:0 19.26 490 72.32 800 26.81 112.50 
ES bb a cigieves scenes @ana 1.74c 8 00 1.36c 755 1.43c 1,100 1.51c 140 
CME, <5. cs Gadesestneeanee® 9 1.63c 7 100 1.03c 570 1. 14c 875 1.45c 134 
PR co tothe ba, ase shake Ades ss 1.66c 7 12 6 1.00c 540 1.11c 855 1.41c 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.82c 8 76 1.29¢ 715 1.43c 1,090 1.6lc 149 
Beets black, 28 ga@e....sccveccseseeses 2.50c 11 10 0 2.39c 1,330 2.21c 5,700 2.38 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . 2.85c 13 26 3.36c 1,865 3.67c¢ 2,825 3.78 350 
EE AEE 0 8 qidids can Skwetvacew i uve seeds zie FS 45 GS 1.62c 900 1.82c 1,400 2.11le 195 
es Ane DUO... oss adessswsedes aes 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.24c 690 1.40c 1,075 1.66c 154 
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($1.09) within the last few weeks. 
Competition is keen between that dis- 
trict and Cleveland, and it is thought 
that east coast makers have lately 
been securing orders usually received 
by west coast houses. Smelters con- 
tend that this fresh drop in the price 
of raw material cuts out any profit, 
but makers are willing to adopt this 
sacrificial attitude if it may help to- 
ward trade recovery. 

An encouraging sign is the report 
by the ministry of labor that there 
was a decrease of some 20,000 in the 
number of unemployed in the United 
Kingdom. It points out that while 
the improvement is primarily seasonal 
the country ought to be pleased that, 
though the hard weather which be- 
gan over a week ago has undoubtedly 
disorganized the building trades and 
other outdoor work, the resulting un- 
employment has been more than offset 
by the Christmas spurt in other em- 
ployments. The official observers an- 
ticipate that the early months of 
1928 will bring a steady increase in 
the number of people at work and a 
diminution in the army of registered 
unemployed. : 

Definite news of results of the Brit- 
ish steel rebate scheme may be ex- 
pected soon. When this idea was in- 
troduced in September the sponsors 
announced that payment would be due 
on the fourth of the month follow- 
ing delivery. Thus accounts will be 
cleared up by Jan. 31. The success 
or otherwise of the scheme should 
then be visible. 

The tin plate trade continues to im- 
prove, prices being now firm, on a 
basis of 18s ($4.38). Inquiry is sub- 
stantial and the year finishes on a 
much more cheerful note than would 
have been thought possible last au- 
tumn. Consumers are more inclined 
to consider forward bookings now that 
prices have stabilized and some mills 
have rolling work in hand for a 
considerable period. Galvanized sheets 
are selling at £13 ($63.44) to £13 
2s 6d ($64.05). The trade generally 
is quiet, with an absence of overseas 
business. The improvement in the 
Welsh tin plate trade has quickened 
the demand for semifinished material 


and scrap. 


British Railroads Use 
Steel More Widely 


London, Jan. 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—The advice of Lord Furness 
to the railways to use British steel 
for rolling stock construction in place 
of imported wood is being acted upon. 
The Great Western railway has 
adopted galvanized steel panels on 
an extensive scale as an outside pro- 
tective covering to the coach bodies 
of its main line corridor and subur- 
ban passenger carriages. The same 
material has been used for coach 
roofs, and in both cases the change 
has proved a great success. Not 
only has the use of steel covering 
plates greatly improved the appear- 
ance of the coaches, but it also has 
facilitated painting, reduced the ad- 
verse effects of wind and weather, 
and rendered the vehicles more fire- 
proof. It also is easier to maintain. 

The Great Western railway has, of 
recent years, consistently adopted the 
policy of using British steel when- 
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ever possible, and, as an _ indication 
of the extent to which this policy has 
been followed, last year the com- 
pany purchased nearly 60,000 tons of 
steel produced in the United King- 
dom. The company’s new 20-ton cars 
also are made of metal. 


German Imports Larger, 
Exports Less 


Berlin, Jan. 5.—(European Staff 
Service).—Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel products for October showed 
a decrease of 5190 metric tons com- 
pared with September. Exports in 
October were 352,734 metric tons, 
against 357,924 tons in September, 
344,981 tons in August, 514,961 tons 
in January and 509,762 tons in Oc- 
tober, 1926. 

Among principal exports in Oc- 
tober were 86,838 tons of bars and 
bands, 34,839 tons of rails and track 
fastenings, 28,989 tons of plates and 
sheet bars, 26,770 tons of rolled and 
drawn wire, 26,256 tons of blooms, 
billets and sheet bars, and 24,714 
tons of pig iron. 

German imports in October amount- 
ed to 298,557 metric tons, compared 
with 268,523 tons in September, 
299,919 tons in August, 188,217 tons 
in January and 126,897 tons in Oc- 
tober, 1926. Among principal imports 
in October were 106,031 tons of bars 
and bands, 62,090 tons of scrap, 36,- 
607 tons of blooms, billets and sheet 
bars and 35,987 tons of pig iron. 


LuxemburgOutputSteady 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 5.—(European 
Staff Service).—Production of pig 
iron in Luxemburg in November in- 
cluded 215,767 tons of basic besse- 
mer, 4830 tons of foundry and 620 


tons of gray forge pig iron. Output 
of steel in November included 204,- 


229 tons of basic bessemer, 2421 tons 
of open hearth and 752 tons of elec- 
tric steel. The following table gives 
comparisons in metric tons: 


Steel ingots 
and castings 
111,355 
157,340 
173,855 
186,980 


Pig iron 
212,320 
179,765 
196,940 





1927: 
January 
February 


195,334 
184,177 
203,007 
206,046 
210,176 
203.203 
202,987 
215,860 
212,976 
215,139 
207,402 







September 
October 
November 


German tcdaution Off 


Berlin, Jan. 5.—(European Staff 
Service).—Output of pig iron in Ger- 
many fell off during November, al- 
though the number of stacks in- 
creased. November output included 
689,116 tons of basic bessemer, 214,- 
996 tons of ferroalloys, 125,128 tons 
of foundry, 84,332 tons of hematite, 
3623 tons of direct castings and 2190 
tons of gray forge. 





Output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in November was less than in 
October. It included 1,374,098 tons 


of steel ingots and 26,592 tons of 
steel castings. The ingot production 
was composed of 736,109 tons of basic 
open-hearth, 601,193 tons of basic 
bessemer, 17,473 tons of acid open- 


hearth, 15,037 tons of crucible and 
electric and 4286 tons of welding 
steel. The following table gives com- 


parisons in metric tons: 

Mon. Furnaces Steel ingots Finished 
ave. last day Pig iron and castings steel] 
| i —rcon 909,640 980,700 970,240 
See 651,020 819,605 681,195 
ee 848,060. 1,016,210 853,840 
RIOD sacidietee. heer 803,620 1,028,780 861,445 
1927 

(renee 115 1,059,798 1,308,251 1,043,217 
See 113 966,909 1,233,071 951,994 
March ........ 111 1,085,859 1,415,083 1,100,728 
BONE scciccie 113 1,051,872 1,288,400 1,009,148 
112 1,129,802 1,378,289 1,089,779 
ire 113 1,067,583 1,827,976 1,062,529 
(eee 115 1,108,898 1,361,785 1,049,539 
ee 115 1,115,503 1,426,253 1,129,837 
as 114 1,104,653 1,371,864 1,122,180 
Oct. ; 113 1,140,055 1,414,481 1,113,470 
Nov. .......... 116 1,119,385 1,400,690 1,098,930 


*In present boundaries. 


Belgian Iron in Drop 


_ Brussels, Jan. 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—Production of pig iron in 
Belgium in November was below that 
of October. Production of steel in- 
gots and castings in November was 
above the preceding month. The 
following table gives figures for the 


first 11 months of 1927 compared 
with the monthly averages of the 
three preceding years and 1913, in 


metric tons: 
Steel ingots 


Mon. Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Furn. iron castings steel 
1913 294,000 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1924 351,380 236,995 239,585 177,050 
1925 342,645 211,875 212,880 164,940 
1926 413,000 283,270 281,160 231,810 
1927— 

Jan. 435,820 55 816,430 312,590 259,040 
Feb. 393,870 55 292,620 296,830 245,230 
Mar. 432,880 55 314,340 314,625 269,740 
Apr. 440,100 54 809,920 301,070 237,700 
May 461,050 54 818,790 321,140 252,180 
June 447,690 54 302,010 299,770 242,230 
July 461,810 55 319,650 314,140 246,830 
Aug. 469,420 55 816,690 325,690 254,880 
Sept. 455,800 55 808,800 289,870 257,190 
Oct. 471,230 55 822,230 312,060 264,410 
Nov. 451,760 55 813,090 310,020 260,330 


French Iron Exports Up 


_ Paris, Jan. 5.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron from 
France in October were larger than 
in September and imports were less. 
Exports of the principal steel prod- 
ucts, including semifinished _ steel, 
tool and alloy steels, wire products, 
plates, sheets and bands, tin plate, 
rails, axles and tires, and scrap were 
the second highest point in the year. 
Imports of steel products into France 
during October were about equal to 





September. The following table gives 
comparisons in metric tons: 

Mon. IMPORTS EXPORTS 
ave Pigiron Steel Pig iron Steel 
8,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
it 2,693 11,703 58,855 272,270 
|, eres 1,990 11,840 58,545 256,050 
1927 

Jan. 1,153 6,412 82,286 343,378 
a eee 2,536 8,073 69,370 382,368 
March Sects 1,730 9,199 65,906 377,779 
Vy | ors 1,720 8,043 70,252 410,286 
May ow... 3.978 7,811 85,844 345,584 
June .......... 6,129 6,941 75,119 330,151 
fi 5.0838 6.122 68,454 351.754 
August ...... 3,454 4,979 74,566 367,478 
, es 2,132 3,901 60,797 865,200 
Oct. 2,119 3,965 62,625 394,207 
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dent of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, of which the former company 
Brooks, also 


(Continued from 


is a subsidiary. Mr. 
president of Canadian Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. Ltd., is a graduate of 


Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
was at one time with the Beloit works 
of the Fairbanks, Morse company. 

* * * 

James R. White, vice president of 
Rickard & Co., New York, advertising 
agency, and for the past nine years 
in charge of advertising for Jenkins 


WILLIAM GANSCHOW 


Bros., New York, maker of valves, has 
been made secretary, succeeding Wil- 
liam Byron Rufe, whose death was 
announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
issue of Dec. 8. 

Timothy Burns, general manager of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawanna 
plant, has been elected a director of 
the Buffalo club, Buffalo, for 1928. 

* ok * 

Edward Kemp has resigned as pres- 
ident of Sheet Metals Products Co. of 
Canada Ltd. and the Macdonald Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., after 42 
years in that position. 

* + . 

Harold A. Thomas, professor of hy- 
draulics at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
made hydraulic engineer for Pitts- 


burgh, to study flood heights. 
* x 


ee 


Robert C. Ross, general traffic man- 
ager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 





Chicago, has been nominated for gen- 
eral chairman of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory board, Chicago. 

* * *x 

E. K. Swigert has been elected 
chairman of the Oilgear Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of broaching ma- 
chines, presses, etc. H. M. Swigert 
has been made president of the Oil- 
gear company. 

* * * 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica has been elected chairman of the 


Economic Foundation, New York, 
succeeding ‘Thomas W. Lamont. 
a er 2 


Philip D. Wagoner, president of the 
Elliott Fisher Co., has been made 
president of the Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher Co., both of New York. John 
T. Underwood has been made chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

ok * x 

Walter H. Baker, president of Uni- 
versal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., and 
Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. 

x * x 

Floyd M. Wills, formerly assistant 
to the general manager of the Buf- 
falo plant of the American Brass 
Co., «has been appointed assistant 
comptroller of Buffalo under its new 
city government. 

ok * * 

Eugene D. Milener, with the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, for a number of 
years, has been made industrial gas 
research representative of the Amer- 
ican Gas association, New York. 

* * * 

R. A. Holcombe has been made sec- 
retary to the president, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding T. F. 


Kinsel, whose death was announced 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue of 
Dec. 22. 

« ok 7 


E. H. Ethridge, who has_ been 
elected president of the Rome, N. Y., 
chamber of commerce, is secretary 
of the Rome Wire Co. division of 
General Cable Inc., and a _ director 
of the Stakmore Co., New York, 
maker of folding furniture. 

* * x 

H. L. Stanton has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Gale 
Mfg. Co., Albion, Mich., maker of 
gray iron castings and welding rods, 
succeeding Louis E. White, whose 
death was announced in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, issue of Dec. 8. 

* * * 

A. E. Bronson, secretary and sales 

director of the Dill Mfg. Co., Cleve- 





land, maker of automobile valves and 
valve parts, has been made vice 
president in charge of distribution and 
development. L. F. Body has been 
named manager of sales. 

* * * 

N. S. Keener, for the past few years 
in charge of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land offices of the Lamson Co. Ine., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of auto- 
matic conveying equipment, pneumatic 
tubes, etc. has been placed in charge 
of a newly formed sales department 
with supervision over the Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
district offices. His headquarters are 
at 628 Penton building, Cleveland. 

* * * 


Fred H. Oberschmidt has been made 


FRED H. OBERSCHMIDT 


manager of the new Pacific coast dis- 
trict office of the Cutler-Hammer 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of electric controlling devices. 
* * * 


R. B. Billings has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Utica Drop 
Forge Co., Utica, N. Y. Other offi- 
cers elected were J. E. O’Toole, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
and William Armstrong, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

Siupoy 

J. Frank Rogers, manager of the 
gas producer division of Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, and 


identified with that company since 
1901, has resigned. 
Victor Windett, engineer of the 


gas producer division since 1917, suc- 

ceeds Mr. Rogers. 
* x * 

Samuel Porcher, assistant vice 

president in charge of purchases, 

stores and insurance of the Pennsyl- 
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vania railroad, Philadelphia, has re- 
tired after nearly 46 years of active 
service. He had been with the pur- 
chasing department for the last 34 
years. Mr. Porcher was a graduate 
of the University of Virginia. 

* * * 

J. M. Telford, salesman for Austin 
Western Road Machinery Co., has 
been made sales manager for Illinois, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 

* * * 

T. G. McDougal, appointed vice 
president in charge of ceramic de- 
velopment of the AC Spark Plug Co., 
Flint, Mich., also will have supervision 
over the company’s plants in Paris 
and Birmingham, Eng. 

* * * 

L. S. Kubiac, superintendent of the 
Photogenic Machine Co., Youngs- 
town, O., maker of lighting equip- 
ment for photographic studios, has 
been named general manager, succeed- 
ing George H. Young, whose resig- 
nation was noted in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, issue of Dec. 1. 

2 ie 

John J. Raskob, vice president and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, has 
been elected a director of American 
International Corp. Elisha Walker 
and Harry Bronner have resigned 
from the board of directors of the 
International corporation. 

~ ~*~ ~ 

L. M. Ritchie, district sales manager 
of the National Carbon Co. Inc. and 
the Prest-O-Lite Co., with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, has been made dis- 
trict manager of railroad sales for 
E. L duPont deNemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., office in Chicago. 

* * * 

G. S. Carrick has been appointed 
general manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the American Arch Co. 
Inc., New York, to have charge of 
furnace products. He is a graduate 
of Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., 
and has been with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg Co., Pittsburgh. Later 
he organized the Carrick Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, selling his interests 
in this company last summer. 

* * * 

J. Lawrence Sullivan has _ been 
named office manager and chief clerk 
of the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of the 
National Radiator Corp., succeeding 
Lewis N. Murray, whose resignation 
Was announced in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, issue of Dec. 22. Mr. Sullivan 
has been associated with the Dunkirk 
plant for the past eight years. 

* * * 

William G. Clayton, traffic manager 
of the Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo, has 
been elected president of the Niagara 
Frontier Industrial Traffic league. 
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Obituaries 








LEXANDER E. OUTERBRIDGE 


JR., 77, metallurgist and in- 
ventor, died at his home in 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., Jan. 15. Mr. 


Outerbridge was born in Philadelphia 
and was educated in the Episcopal 
academy of that city. In 1868 he 
was appointed assistant in the assay 
laboratory of the United States mint 
in Philadelphia. Later he organized, 
in New Orleans, an assay department 
of the branch mint there. Mr. Outer- 


JR. 


ALEXANDER E. OUTERBRIDGE 


bridge lectured on industrial economics 
and was appointed professor of metal- 
lurgy at Franklin institute, Philadel- 
phia, in 1901. He entered active indus- 
try as metallurgist for A. Whitney & 
Sons Car Wheel Works, Philadelphia, 
in 1880, holding that position until 
1888 when he became metallurgist for 
William Sellers & Co. Inc. also of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Outerbridge retired 
from active service a year ago, al- 
though retaining the latter position. 
The William H. McFadden gold medal 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation was conferred upon Mr. Outer- 
bridge recently, and was to have been 
presented to him at the association’s 
meeting in Philadelphia in May. 


xk * 


Senter M. Jones, vice president of 
the Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
and connected with the company since 
1906, died recently. 

* * * 

William Schwanhausser, 73, chief 
engineer of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., New York, who died 
Jan. 15 in Brooklyn, N. Y., was born 
in Bavaria. He was graduated as 
mechanical engineer from the Poly- 


technic institute, Mittweida, Saxony, 
in 1874. After coming to the United 
States he was employed by Osterheld 
& Eichmeyer, New York, and later 
was assistant general superintendent 
of the Otis Elevator Co., for eight 
years. In 1885 Mr. Schwanhausser 
took charge of making trade pumps 
for the Worthington Hydraulic Works, 
then in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ok * * 

Charles J. Lilienthal, director of the 
Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of cabinets, faucets, etc., 
died recently in Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Emile Jerome Fermier, head of the 
department of mechanical engineering, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical col- 
lege, College Station, Tex., who died 
recently, was born in Indiana in 1869. 

ca * * 

Richard J. Dibowski, 53, secretary 
and director of the Wadsworth Elec- 
trical Appliance Mfg. Co., Covington, 
Ky., and one of its founders, died re- 
cently in that city. 

7” * * 

Elmer F. Creighton, electrical en- 
gineer with General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and for years 
the company’s expert on _ lightning 
protection, who died Jan. 13, had 
been with the company since 1904. 

* * * 

Allen H. Moore, 62, until six years 
ago chairman of the committees on 
standardization and mechanical de- 
sign of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., died Jan. 10, at 
his home in Albany, N. Y. 

* * * 

Herbert G. Thompson, president of 
Anchor Post Fence Co., New York, 
died Jan. 11 in that city. Mr. Thomp- 
son was graduated from Yale univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., in the class 
of 1892. 


* ~ * 

Frederick Brune, 70, Milwaukee, 
designer and inventor of tools and 
devices for sheet metal shops, died 
Jan. 10. He retired from _ active 
business a year ago, having then 
been a director of the Barnes Zine 
Products Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

Daniel Kennedy, president of the 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., died at Hot Springs, Ark., 
Jan. 14. He founded the valve com- 
pany in New York in 1877. In 1890 
the plant was transferred to Cox- 


sackie, N. Y., and in 1907 to Elmira. 
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Machinery 


Business Closed Thus Far in 1928 Is Best 
in Several Months—Industrial Buying As- 
sumes Importance—Railroad Lists Expected 











centers indicate that January is off to a 
good start and that sales are the best in 
Inquiries likewise appear more substan- 
tial, giving rise to the belief that better things are 
to come in the next few weeks. 
last week, the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. is pur- 


FR cect: from most important machine tool 


months. 


chasing new equipment heavily, 


New York, Jan. 17.—Heavy buying 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, continues to feature the 
eastern machine tool market. Pur- 
chases of lathes have been particu- 
larly substantial, and there have been 
orders for radial drills and other mis- 
cellaneous items. The total volume 
of this business, when fully placed, 
will undoubtedly run the heaviest in 
this district in many months. Ma- 
chine tool buying in general is spotty, 
but, nevertheless, more active than a 
month ago. A _ recent inquiry calls 
for fully ten to 12 machines for Gen- 
eral Electric Co., including a large 
planer and several lathes. A _ portion 
of this equipment is for Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 17.—A grad- 
ual improvement is noted in the ma- 
chine tool buying in this district, al- 
though the demand is spotty and 
there is a general absence of sizable 
lists. Inquiries continue to increase, 
but with a tendency to delay actual 
commitments. However, there has 
been a fair volume of scattered or- 
ders placed which in the aggregate 
puts some machine tool makers in 
active operation. Grinding machin- 
ery shows improvement with the in- 
creased automobile schedule for spring 
and several units were placed this 
week. The lagging textile industry 
continues to replace, in a_ sparing 
way, new units which are badly need- 
ed in some cases. Bench tools are 
in fair demand and while small tools 
are rather slow, stocks are _ not 
heavy. 


Chicago, Jan. 17.—Inquiry for ma- 
chine tools in the Chicago district con- 
tinues fairly active and the volume 
of scattered industrial sales is slightly 
heavier than in December. Smaller 
buyers give indication that they will 
be in the market in the next few 
months. The feeling is generally en- 
couraging. A few scattered sales are 
being made to railroads, but the im- 
portant lists have not yet made their 
appearance. Santa Fe purchased a 
32-inch shaper, and _ punch _ shop 
equipment was bought by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The 
latter road also is inquiring for a 
micro grinder and a heavy duty hy- 
draulic veneer press. Rock Island 
and Santa Fe are expected to come 
out with lists before long. Texas 
& Pacific and the Gulf Coast lines 
have lists out, but these tools will 
be bought in the Southwest. Trac- 
tor and farm implement works are 
among the leading buyers. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. has been in the 


shortly. 
As announced 
additional sales 


market frequently in the past few 
months for tools. A tractor manu- 
facturer in the Chicago district has 
just closed on five radial drills. Sev- 
eral manufacturers in this district 
have purchased planers and miscel- 
laneous machine tools, including weld- 
ing machines. Some reports here are 
that milling machines are to be ad- 
vanced soon. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 17—Some old in- 
quiries are being revived, a few new 
ones are being circulated and the 
trade expects that within a week or 
two the market will grow more ac- 
tive than it has been in_ several 
months. Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion has issued a list of ten to 15 
items, including several lathes, 
shapers, drill presses, etc., for Herron 
Hill high school, which constitutes 
the newest list before sellers. With- 
in two or three weeks Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is scheduled to 
take action on its list but orders, 
it is thought, will be well distributed. 
Inquiries for gear-cutting machinery 
for the Steel Products Engineering 
Co., Springfield, O., are interesting to 
a few sellers only, since this is more 
in the Cincinnati territory. Crane 
inquiries are more numerous than in 
some time past and the first quarter 
is promising. 


Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Machinery 
sales in this district seem to be pull- 
ing themselves out of the slump 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Thirteen cranes for West Philadelphia plant 
of General Electric Co., placed among sever- 
al builders. It is reported that Box Crane 
& Hoist Corp. booked four wall cranes; 
Milwaukee Electric Crane Mfg. Co., one 5- 
ton crane and Niles Crane Corp. and 
Northern Engineering Works the remaining 
eight, involving both 5 and 10-ton cranes. 

Two electric overhead cranes for Norfolk 
& Western railroad, to Niles Crane Corp. 
One crane is of 15-ton capacity and the 
other of 10-ton. 

Among single orders were: 40-ton locomotive 
crane for Bethlehem Mines Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., reported placed with McMyler-Interstate 
Co.; 10-ton crane for Edgar Thomson works, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., to Alli- 
ance Machine Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Three electric overhead cranes, including two 
120-ton and one 65-ton, for Public Service Pro- 
duction Corp., Newark, N. J.; pending. 


having been made during the past few days. 
eral Electric Co. 
Mfg. Co. are in the market and expected to close 
Farm implement and tractor manufac- 
turers are the heaviest buyers in the Chicago dis- 
trict, the railroads not yet having coming into the 
market actively. 
Crane sales again are light. 


Gen- 
and Westinghouse Electric & 


Used machinery sells well. 


which has paralyzed this market for 
several months. Sales have jumped 
ahead appreciably and inquiries be- 
speak approaching business. Much 
of the purchases are from general 
industrial lines, although automotive 
manufacturers in this and the Detroit 
territories are preparing for spring 
poduction schedules by puchasing new 
tools as needed. The demand for used 
equipment continues good, with buy- 
ers asking for immediate delivery. 


Four Companies Involved 


in Gear Merger 


Cleveland, Jan. 17.—Gears & Forg- 
ings Inc. is the name of the corpora- 
tion formed by the merger of the Van 
Dorn & Dutton Co. and Ohio Forge 
Co., both of Cleveland; the Fawcus 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, and William 
Ganschow Co., Chicago. The corpora- 
tion will manufacture industrial gears, 
with central offices located in Cleve- 
land. Executives of the four com- 
panies involved in the merger form 
the personnel of the new company, 
headed by E. W. Sinram, formerly 
president and general manager of 
the Van Dorn company. 


Overhead Crane Sales Go 
Up in December 


Electric overhead crane orders were 
more numerous in December, accord- 
ing to figures just issued by the Elec- 
tric Overhead Crane institute, New 
York. Orders amounted to 93 units, 
with a total capacity of 1033% tons 
and a dollar valuation of $585,701.28, 
as compared with 59 cranes, with a 
total capacity of 902% tons and a val- 
uation of $524,935.16 in November. 

Shipments during December in- 
volved 117 cranes, with a total ca- 
pacity of 1309% tons and valuation 
of $762,486.50. This compares with 
shipments of 88 cranes, with a total 
capacity of 1150 tons and a valua- 
tion of $637,045.20, in the preceding 
month. 

Unfilled bookings declined, the to- 
tal for the month being 198 cranes, 
with a total capacity of 3,594% tons 
and a valuation of $1,792,225.44. This 
compares with 225 cranes, with a to- 
tal of 3849% tons and a valuation 
of $1,974,746.66. 


France received 297 chucks for ma- 
chine tools from the United States 
in October. 
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| Here and There in Industry 








Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 
OLINE MFG. CORP., Moline, York for the manufacture of a special continued at the same location with 
M Ill., has been formed to buy all packing in various grades. The pack- Henry E. Heitz and Arthur E. Heitz, 
the assets of the E. H. Wilson ing is entirely metallic. A. S. Denes president and treasurer, continuing in 
Mfg. Co., Moline, manufacturer of au- is president, A. Wolf secretary and charge, under oversight of Carl Lenz, 
tomobile bodies, metal stampings and treasurer, William J. Millard vice Ohio manager of the Chase company. 
mechanical rubber goods. Manufac- president, M. A. Schapiro and E. The concern will be known as the 
ture of these lines will be continued Chiert directors. Cincinnati branch. Ohio Brass & 
by the new company. R. G. Cundy is ee Copper Co. was organized in 1904, 


president, James P. Pearson vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and W. L. Muel- 
ler vice president and secretary. These 
officers and H. C. Priester, Daven- 
port, Iowa, are directors. 
* * * 
URRAY OHIO MFG. CO., Cleve- 
land, has bought the plant of the 


Torbensen Axle Co., which it has oc- 
cupied the past four years. Adjoin- 
ing real estate has been leased to 
provide for expansion. C. W. Han- 


son is president. 
* * * 

ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., has bought 92 acres 
adjoining its plant at Pittsfield, Mass., 
This gives 
frontage on 
railroad and 


to provide for extensions. 
the company a mile of 
the Boston & Albany 
brings its holdings to 245 acres. 
* a * 
-M SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT 
CO., Urbana, Ill., recently incor- 
porated, has started the manufacture 
of photoelectric cells and neon glow 
lamps for scientific purposes. A. J. 
McMaster is president and treasurer 
and W. G. Palmer vice president and 
secretary. 
* K ~ 
ORCELAIN TILE C0O., Chicago. 
has been formed recently to dis- 
tribute standard wall tiling, consist- 
ing of a grooved foundation sheet 
and steel tile. George D. Haines is 
president, Willard W. Davidson 
president, and Owen E. Grigsby secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
ok ” - 
ORDEN-ALLEN CO., Milwaukee, 
has increased capital from $600,- 
000 to $1,200,000 and will double its 
plant, which now occupies 23% acres. 
Eugene W. Krueger is president, Wil- 
liam F. Kinsella vice president, C. 
Martin secretary and treasurer, and 
Edwin F. Zuleger assistant secretary 


and general manager. 
* * * 


vice 


LFIT PACKING CO., 239 Broad- 
way, New York, has been organ- 


ized and will build a plant near New 
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ELL-DAVIS MACHINERY MAN- 
UFACTURERS, Pleasant Hill, 


Mo., recently incorporated, will start 
immediately the manufacture of a 


shingle mill attachment for standard 
saw rigs and a collapsible utility an- 
chor for farm and wire line use. J. 
W. Davis is president, John F. Bell 
secretary and and Roscoe 
C, Summers vice president. Machines 
present. 


treasurer, 


be assembled for the 
» * * 
HIELDS MACHINE TOOL CO., 
407 West street, New York, recent- 
ly organized, has started production 
of knee type high power single pul- 
ley milling machines in three sizes. 
The machines are being built by con- 


will 


tract. Frank S. Shields is president. 
He formerly was president of the 
Cleveland Machine Tool Co., Cleve- 
land Planer Co. and the Cleveland 
Milling Machine Co. 
x * x 

epee TOZZER & CO., INC., 75 

West street, New York, has been 


organized and is equipped to design 


and furnish special purpose machine 
tcols and machinery and to _ repre- 
sent manufacturers as sales agents. 


Edward L. Leeds, its president, re- 


cently was vice president and direc- 


tor of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., vice 
president of Pratt & Whitney Co., 
and formerly assistant general man- 


ager and manager in Europe of the 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Cleveland. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers. Brent A. Tozzer, vice presi- 
dent, recently was manager and sales 
engineer at New York for the Niles 


Tool Works Co. and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., and formerly sales engi- 
neer and European representative of 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati. A number of ex- 
perienced engineers are _ associated 


with the company. 
* * * 


*“HASE BRASS & COPPER CO., 
Waterbury, Conn., has bought the 
assets of the Ohio Brass & Copper 
Co., Cincinnati The business will be 


succeeding to the business of James 
Murdock, brass founder. The change 
make available to 
stock products 


and 


in ownership will 
users from Cincinnati 
of the Chase companies 
Chase-Hungerford 


also 
products. 

* * * 
L. MOTT CO., New York, Laib Co. 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., are in process of being 


and Columbia 


merged under the name of J. L. Mott 
Co. Inc. The merger follows termin- 
ation of receiverships for the Mott 
companies. Sale to a_ special reor- 


ganization committee was followed by 
with the Laib _inter- 
ests, preliminary to the present mer- 


consolidation 


ger. George H. Laib, president of 
the Laib Co., is slated to head the 
new company. Both plants wiil 


be operated full to keep up with de- 
mand and the ornamental iron branch 
of the Mott company will be ex- 
panded. The Mott business was found- 
ed in 1828, at Mott Haven, now part 
of New York. It was the first Amer- 
ican company to make sanitary equip- 
ment. The Laib Co. founded in 
1901, 


was 


JAX ELECTROTHERMIC 
Trenton, N. J., 
number of 
quency 


CORP.., 
made an unusual 
installations of high fre- 
induction furnaces in 1927. 
Among the installations operated from 
motor generator sets made or planned 
during the past year were the follow- 
ing’: 150 kilowatts at 
Metalverks, A. 


Finspongs 
B., Finspong, Sweden, 
with furnaces for ferrous and _ non- 
ferrous metal melting; 150 kilowatts 
at Edgar Allen Steel Works, Sheffield, 
England, for tool steel; 150 kilowatts 
at Etablissement Jacob Holtzer, 
Unieuk, France; kilowatts Wil- 
liam Jessop & Ltd., Sheffield, 
England; 100 kilowatts at Kynochs, 
Ltd., Birmingham, England; 100 kilo- 
watts at Hirsch, Kupfer and Messing- 
werke, Eberswalde, Germany, for 
melting nickel; 60 kilowatts at Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, near Chicago, 
for laboratory purposes only; 60 kilo- 


150 


Sons, 
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watts at General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., for experimental work 
on steel melting. The company re- 
cently had an order for a 300-kilo- 
watt installation for a plant at Bach- 
um, Germany. 
* a * 

YCLE VENDER MFG. CO., Spring- 

field, Mo., formed _ recently to 
manufacture and sell an automatic 
vending machine, will have its prod- 
uct made on contract until it is able 








to provide its own plant. It is capi- 
talized at $70,000. W. J. Norris is 
president, G. O. Robertson vice presi- 
dent, and H. Ward Hicks secretary. 


* * * 


HUSE ENGINE MFG. CO., Mat- 
toon, Ill., manufacturer of corliss 
type engines, which has been in re- 
ceivership, has been sold in chancery 
to two Mattoon banks, which held 
mortgages. An effort will be made 





to develop the business it formerly 


enjoyed. R. A. Gabbert, receiver, 
who has operated the plant since 
March, 1927, will be continued as 
manager. 


* * x 


OSTELLO ENGINEERING CO., 

Pittsburgh, recently was awarded 
a contract by the Amercian Steel & 
Wire Co. for redesigning of furnaces 
and installation of metal recuperators 
at its Cuyahoga works, Cleveland. 





Industrial Business 


Changes 





ESTCOTT VALVE CO., East 
Ws: Louis, Ill., has bought 

the foundry of the Excelsior 
Tool & Machinery Co., of the same 
city. The buyer will make its own 
castings instead of contracting them. 
W. K. Hughes, St. Louis, is president 
and A. V. Wadsworth is secretary and 
manager of the Westcott company. 


* * * 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co., In- 
dianapolis, has changed its name to 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc. 

* * * 

Geneva Heater Co., Geneva, III, 
has moved into its new plant in that 
city. 

* * 7 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
New York of- 
avenue to 30 


land, has moved its 
fice from 522 Fifth 
Church street. 

* oa a” 


Byers Machine Co., 
has bought’ the 
Shovel Co., Massillon, O. Manufac- 


ture of the complete line of the 
latter will be continued. 


Ravenna, O., 
Massillon Power 


* + . 

William Christensen Co. Ine., has 
been formed at York, Pa., to con- 
tinue the business’ heretofore  con- 
ducted by William Christensen in the 
production of ornamental and _ struc- 
tural steel. No change is made in 
management. 

* + * 

Richardson & Boynton Co., New 
York, has bought the warm air fur- 
nace business of the Utica Heater 
Co., Utiea, N. Y. Operating per- 
sonnel and management will be un- 
changed and the plant will be op- 
erated as a manufacturing department 
of the purchaser. 

. + “ 
Worcester, 
wheels and 


Norton Co., 
grinding 


Mass., 
grinding ma- 


chines, has bought the capital stock 
of Bethel-Player & Co. Inc., West- 
boro, Mass., manufacturer of lapping 
machinery. The latter products will 
be manufactured at Worcester. Sid- 
ney Player and Joseph N. Bethel, of 
the purchased company, will be asso- 
ciated with the Norton Co. 


Ornamental Iron & 
Milwaukee, is the new 
name of the former Wisconsin Iron 
& Wire Works. The change is made 
to identify the company and its prod- 
ucts more closely. The company was 
organized in 1883 as the Reliance 
Iron & Wire Works and in 1904 was 
incorporated as the Wisconsin Iron 
& Wire Works. 


Wisconsin 
3ronze Co., 


* * * 


Procunier Safety Chuck Co. is the 
name of the company incorporated to 
continue the business formerly con- 
ducted by William L. Procunier, 18 
South Clinton street, Chicago. The 
company will continue the manufac- 
ture of tapping devices, quick change 
chucks and stud setting tools. H. 
G. Procunier is president, Mark H. 
Corley secretary, and H. E. Corley 
treasurer. 

* ra * 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
has established a sales and engineer- 
ing organization in New York, with 
a branch in Boston. It will have 
charge of sales and installations of 
the company’s variable speed trans- 
mission devices in New York and 
New England territory. The new or- 
ganiza‘ion will be in charge of Dallas 
W. Clem, formerly of Columbus, Ind., 
who has been with the company for 
18 years. 

* * + 


Simmons Co., manufacturer of steel 
beds and other steel furniture, which 


transferred its general offices to New 
York several years ago, and its pur- 
chasing department to Chicago, has 
moved its purchasing department back 
to the plant at Kenosha, Wis., in 
charge of Charles W. Voight, Clarence 
H. Hawley, L. L. Partridge and Wil- 
liam Holton. A large mattress fac- 
tory from Richmond, Va., is being 
moved to Kenosha and consolidated 
with other departments. 


* * * 


Lamson Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturer of automatic conveyors, 
pneumatic tubes, etc., has established 
a department office at 638 Penton 
building, Cleveland. This office will 
have supervision over Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh district offices, 
and will hand'e all of Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, parts of Ten- 
nessee, Illinois and West Virginia and 
the western half of Pennsylvania. A 
large stock of supplies and repair 
parts will be carried by the Cleveland 


office. N.S. Keener will be in charge. 
* * cod 
National Carbon Co. Ine., carbon 


sales division, general division sales 
headquarters at Cleveland, has_ es- 
tablished branch sales offices at its 
brush service plants at 357 West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York; 551 
West Monroe street, Chicago; Arrot 
Power building, 3 Barker place, Pitts- 
burgh; 1824 North avenue, North, 
Birmingham, Ala. Appointments have 
been made as follows by E. A. Willi- 
ford, manager carbon sales division, 
Cleveland: J. A. Hammond, assistant 
manager in charge of carbon brush 
and specialty sales, Cleveland; E. R. 
Geib, assistant manager in charge 
of sales of illuminating carbons, Cleve- 
land; E. C. Friday, district manager, 
New York; J. L. Green, district 
manager, Chicago; V. J. Nolan, district 
manager, Pittsburgh; J. B. Collins, 
district manager, Birmingham, Ala. 
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CONSTRUCTION «nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 








Atlantic 











MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Welker Hoops Inc. 
has leased the former plant of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for the manufacture of 
an automobile gear shift. 


BALTIMORE—Specialties Corp. of Maryland 
has been incorporated to manufacture oyster 
opening machines by Howard J. Whelan, 831 
East Chase street. 


CATONSVILLE, MD.—Anchor Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture railroad sup- 
plies by R. Gordon Brown, 10 Newburg avenue. 


BOSTON—Five manufacturing buildings and 


machinery of the Coffin Valve Co. were 
damaged by fire Jan. 6. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Cambridge Sheet 
Metal Co., 295 Franklin street, is inquiring 


for machinery and equipment for its proposed 


l-story auto body shop, 60 x 85 feet. (Noted 
Dec. 8). 
LAWRENCE, MASS.—Gutterson & Gould 


Inc. has been incorporated with 996 shares no 
par value stock to manufacture and deal in 


metals, by Myron E. Gutterson, 54 Medford 


street, Lawrence. 

LYNN, MASS.—Sun Shine Inc. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture industrial and theatrical illuminating 
devices by Everett L. Finkelstein, 257 Mag- 
nolia street. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Automatic Control 


Corp. has been incorporated with 2500 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture automatic 
door opening and closing devices by Fred H. 


Daniels, 9 Neponset street, Worcester. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Worcester Taper Pin 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture tools, and do metalwork- 


ing and make machine screw products, by 
Thomas Crabtree, 24 Oberlin street. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—H. C. Howell, 


general manager of the Atlantic City Electric 
Co., announces that work will be undertaken 
shortly on a power plant in southern New 


Jersey. 


BAYONNE, N. J.—Bayonne 
let contracts for erecting structural 
a plant addition. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Consolidated Safety 
Pin Co., 46 Farrand street, will build a 3- 
story plant, 35 x 75 feet. 


Bolt Co. has 
steel for 


DUMONT, N. J.—Dumont Aviation Co. has 


been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture airplanes, by Edward Schiffer, 
Bayonne, attorney. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Harco Steel Co. Inc. 
is installing machinery and equipment for 
fabrication of structural steel and ornamental 
iron in its new plant at 1180 East Broad 
street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—wNicholas Bernard Inc., 
166 Central avenue, maker of metal novel- 
ties, toys, etc., has leased part of the 
building of the United Radio Corp., 249 
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Lene 


establishment of 


Elizabeth avenue for the 
a new plant. 

WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
F. J. Ricker, 685 Hudson 
has abandoned the project for a 2-story ma- 
chine shop at Thirteenth and Jackson streets. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
has recently 


Zenith Silk Co., 


avenue, architect, 


Edison Co. 
steel for a 


Brooklyn 
closed on structural 


boiler house on Hudson avenue. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
additions to its 


Linotype 
here 
machine tool 


Mergenthaler 
Co. is completing plant 


and is closing on considerable 


and other equipment. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Weissil Wrought Iron 
Novelty Corp. has been incorporated with 
SSETS of the Sentinel Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Erie, Pa., were sold 


at auction Jan. 16. The sale includ- 
ed lathes, drill presses, motors, grind- 
ers, trucks, aluminum parts, fittings, 


castings, pipes, coil switches, valve 
grinders, and other materials. 
* * x 


Assets of the Austin Tool & Special- 
ty Co., bankrupt, Chicago, were sold 
at auction Jan. 13. They included 
punch presses, power shear, shaper, 
riveter, hack saw, welder, engine 
lathes, screw machine and motors. 

* * * 


Simmons Machine Tool Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y., has bought the plant 
of the General Railway Signal Co. at 
Albany, formerly the Federal Signal 
Co. plant. The tract contains 10 
acres and machine, blacksmith and 
heat treating departments. 


* * * 


Machinery and equipment of a ma- 
chine tool plant at South Norwalk, 
Conn., was offered Jan. 16 at auction. 
It is a jobbing shop of the Higley 
Machine Co., which has confined its 
activities to the manufacture of its 
own products, in another plant. The 
equipment included vertical boring 
mill, radial drills, millers, engine 
lathes, grinders, gear shapers and 
cutting machines, boring mills, drill 
presses and miscellaneous tools. 
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$5000 capital by M. H. Pearlman, 1123 


Broadway, New York, attorney. 

BUFFALO City Wire 
been with 100 
Block & 


Works has 
shares no par 
Buffalo, 


Queen 
incorporated 
stock by 
attorneys. 

HUDSON, N. Y. 
tneorporated 


value Williams, 
Balltite Joint Corp. has 
with $50,000 capital to 
deal in metals by E. C. Scott, Hudson, attor- 
ney. 

NEW YORK—Good 
of New York has been 
steck by 


attorneys. 


been 


Roads Machinery Co. 
incorporated with 5600 
Frost, Watson 


shares no par value 


& Luby, Albany, 

NEW YORK Electro Plating 
Works has_ been with $5000 
capital by B. W. Cohen, 189 Montague street, 


Excelsior 
incorporated 


Brooklyn, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Royal Device Co. has_ been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
metal and glass display fixtures by I. Ditchik, 
154 Nassau street, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Ruman-Kruger Corp. has 
been incorporated with $6000 capital to man- 


ufacture and deal in iron and_ steel by 
A. Ekelman, 245 Broadway. 
NEW YORK-Steel Pipe 
with $10,000 capital to manu- 
pipe by W. B. Hofstadter, 15 


attorney. 


Corp. has_ been 
incorporated 
facture metal 


Park Row, 


NEW YORK—Poldi Steel Corp., of Amer- 
ica, 151 Bank street, will remodel a_ building 
45 x 100 feet, on West Eighteenth street, 


for a new storage and distributing plant. 


NEW YORK—H. Hartzberg & Son, 
of twisted wire brushes and brooms, will es- 
tablish a new plant at 41-45 East Eleventh 
street. 

NEW YORK—Western 


maker 


Electric Co., 195 


Broadway, has awarded the general  con- 
tract for an addition to its Kearny, N. J., 
plant, to Karl W. Koch Ine., 153 West 
Seventy-second street. 

NEW YORK—Safety Carboy Holder & 
Truck Corp., 78 Franklin street, has been 
taken over by M. Becker who will operate 


it as manufacturing plant for a special type 


barrelholder. 

NEW YORK—McNab 
incorporated with $35,000 preferred shares and 
900 shares no par value stock to manufacture 


Absorbolift has been 


and deal in hydraulic jacks by W. J. Dodge, 
66 Broadway, attorney. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—National 
Grinding Wheel Co., 2984 Main street, Buf- 
falo, contemplates building a plant here on 
newly acquired property. 

CARNEGIE, P’A.—Industrial Equipment 


Corp. has been incorporated with $5000 cap- 


ital to manufacture and deal in mill and 
mine equipment and supplies by B.  L. 
Foster, 5454 Darlington road, Pittsburgh. 

ERIE, PA.—J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $300,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in plumbing supplies, gas 


John A. Zurn, 


-Erie Residence Roofing Co. has 
with $100,000 capital to 


burners, etc., by Erie, Pa. 


ERIE, PA. 


been incorporated 





——E 
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LAKE .SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 514% per 
cent iron $4.55 
bessemer, 51% per 
IE? SN Shar cseehcactiecsostetnisnaner 4.40 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% 
ie CRE TID  cconciisinitinuasus 4.40 








Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks. Atlantic 


ports cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 

Foreign manganiferous ore, 45 Brazilian 36 to 38 cents 
to 55 per cent iron and 6 Indian» 36 to 38 cents 
to 8 per cent manganese.... 10.00to10.50 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 

washed 38 to 40 cents 


North African low phosphor- 


Manganese Ore 
Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 

















Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per MUD — xcsnsovancancensssnssensdessipesescetneasatonss nominal] 
SE a, area 425s. dish Secilalie agian ia Fluorspar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES we Gs ccisinncaers athe 9.00 to 9.50 
Cents Ger walt dullverel ot Geshe Penn p TES. cscs cxenstuctrciscsectnunitecaaew . 0 ° 85 and 5 per cent grade 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 58 to 63 basic, 50 to 60 per cent........ 8.50 to 9.00 Illinois mines, per net ton $15.00 to 15.50 
eee eee 8.00 to 8.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus Newfoundland foundry. 55 paid eastern tidewater, per 
GB to 6B per COMt cccccccocccrsees nominal POE CURE: siscsciciciticcccaventesveivnn 9.00 to 9.50 TOG BOB acscecneinndaccsonanae 16.00 
manufacture and install furnaces, heating McKEESPORT, PA.—Fort Pitt Steel Cast- tion to H. H. Wehmeyer Inc., 509 West 
apparatus, skylights, etc., by George B. Nel- ings Co., Houghton street and Baltimore & Cumberland street. 


son, 522 Stillman avenue, Erie, Pa. 

HANOVER, PA.—Center Shaft Penholder 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture and deal in metal nov- 
elties, etc., by Ralph H. Hoke, Hanover. 

HARRISBURG, . PA.—Harrisburg Foundry & 
Machine Shop has_ been’ incorpora‘ed with 
$100,000 capital by B. Edward Taylor, 2307 
North Fifth street. 

HATBORO, F'A.—Roberts & Manders Stove 
Co., Eleventh and Washington streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Stanley Gracy, secretary, has 
awarded the contract for a garage and shop 
to Cameron Engineering Co., Packard build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

JENKINTOWN, PA.—W. G. Brooks Motor 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital in $100 and no par value shares, to man- 
ufacture and deal in motors, engines, ve- 
hicles, etc., by W. George Brooks, 1931 West 
Philadelphia. 


Sixty-seventh avenue, 


Ohio railroad, has awarded the contract for 
a l-story plant addition, 60 x 300 feet. 


MONESSEN, PA.—Diamond Heating Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in hot water 
heaters, furnaces, household equipment, etc., 
by Yale Smith, Donora, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—Ludington Philadelphia 
has awarded a _ contract 
Pennsylvania 
and shop 


Flying Service Inc. 
to the Airport Equipment Co., 
building, for an airplane hanger 
at the municipal flying field. 


PHILADELPHIA—Good-Ad Ine. has_ been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 


facture and deal in metals, metal products, 
novelties, etc., by Bertram J. Stevens, 1700 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA—Hydraulic Tool Shop, Is- 
land road and Botanic avenue, has awarded 
the contract for a 1l-story machine shop addi- 


FHILADELPHIA—Safeguard Electric Ap- 
pliance Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital in no par value stock, to manufac- 
ture and deal in thermostatic and _ electric 
plugs, fixtures, ete., by George W. Ufford 
and Harold E. Allen, 132 North Madison 
avenue, Highland Park, Upper Darby, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH—General 
Sterrit-Thomas Foundry Co., 
erties recently were damaged by fire. 

PITTSBURGH—Union Barge Line Corp. has 
applied for charter to manufacture vessels, 
tugs and docks and to conduct a general tow- 
ing business on the Mississippi river. 

PITTSBURGH—Richards Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture and deal in heating and engineering 
specialties and equipment by Samuel Franklin 
Richards, Bellevue, Pa. 


Bronze Co. and 
adjacent prop- 








East 














CHICAGO—Goldberg & Cohen, 2189 Ogden 
avenue, awarded the contract for a _ 1-story 
addition to an auto body plant, 77 x 101 feet. 


CHICAGO — Greenview Machine Works, 
Wrightwood and Greenview avenues, maker of 
dies and tools, has awarded the contract for 
its new plant addition. 


CHICAGO—Goldwyn Mfg. Co., 1455 West 
Thirty-seventh street, manufacturer of steel 
products, has leased additional property for 
plant. expansion. 


Foundry 
incorpo- 


CHICAGO—Manufacturers Brass 
Co., 2723 Poplar avenue, recently 
rated, has leased the property at the above 
address. 


CHICAGO-—International Harvester Co., 606 
South Michigan avenue, has awarded the con- 
tract for its 1-story laboratory, 97x120 feet, 
to be built at 2500 West Thirty-first street. 

CHICAGO—Thermal Radiator Corp., 140 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 
with $40,000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in heat transfer devices with Eugene Shubert, 


35 South Dearborn street, correspondent. 
CHICAGO—Kemple Inc., manufacturer of 
radio loud speakers, has purchased a 3-story 
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and basement building at Western avenue 
and Cullerton street and will equip it for 
a new plant. 

CHICAGO—Loewenthal Metals Corp., 947 


Cullerton street, has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to manufacture and dea] in 


metals, with Maurice C. Handelman, corre- 
spondent. 
CHICAGO—Dillon Corp., 128 West Lake 


street, has been incorporated with 200 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture and deal 
in burglar alarms, etc., with Charles T. 
Kramer, 1325 Burnham building, correspond- 
ent. 


CHICAGO—Pyramid Metals Co., 2014 Wab- 
ansia avenue, has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
weather strips and similar articles, with J. C. 
McCally, 11 South LaSalle street, corre- 
spondent. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Smoker Consumers Co., 
907 East Seventy-fifth street, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture and handle sheet metal products, ma- 


STROUDSBURG, PA.—Pocono Metal Co. 
was damaged by a fire recently. 
chines, etc., with William Olson, 1180 East 


Sixty-third 


CHICAGO—Grigsby-Grunow-Hines Co., 4534 
Armitage avenue, manufacturer of radio 
equipment, has leased floor space from the 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. The Truck 
company is moving into its new plant at 
Pontiac, Mich., about March 15. 


CHICAGO—J. G. Braun Co., 615 South 
Paulina street, has been incorporated with 
$500,000 in preferred shares and $500,000 in 
no par value shares of stock,, to manufacture 
and deal in ornamental iron works, castings, 
forgings, ete., with F. W. Janson, 111 West 
Monroe street, correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Petrick Bros., 2226 Belmont 
avenue, will move to its new plant at 1937 
North Springfield avenue upon its completion 
where the manufacture of steel cases and 
containers, racks, stands, etc., will continue. 


street, correspondent. 


Additional equipment may be bought later. 
(Noted Dec. 22). 
MONMOUTH, ILL.—Merillat Road Supply 


Co., 709 West Fourth avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 preferred, 75,000 
shares no par value stock to manufacture and 
deal in tools, hardware, etc., with Lauder & 
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Lauder, First National Bank of Monmouth 
building, correspondent. 

GARY, IND.—E. A. Barger, 325 West Sixth 
avenue, has awarded the contract for a 
2-story machine shop and garage, 125x125 
feet, to be built at Twenty-second street and 
Broadway. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—South Bend Machin- 
ery & Equipment Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture and 
distribute machinery by Leon C. Book, Carrie 
Book and Frank J. Bruggner. 

DETROIT—Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., auto- 
mobile accessory manufacturer, was damaged in 
a recent fire. 

DETROIT—Hupmobile Motor Car Co., East 
Milwaukee avenue, is inquiring for stamping 
mill equipment for the proposed _ 1-story 
addition to its plant. 

DETROIT—Warner Aijircraft Corp., 4042 
West Jefferson avenue, is inquiring for ma- 
chinery and equipment, including a_ turret 
lathe, ete., for a machine shop. 

DETROIT—Detroit Boring Bar Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in tools and machine prod- 
ucts by Richard S. Spencer, 8109 East 
Lafayette avenue. 

DETROIT—Hudson Motor Car Co., East 
Jefferson avenue, is inquiring for machinery 
and equipment for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile hoods and sheet metal auto parts 
for its new plant under construction. (Noted 
Dec. 15). 


LANSING, MICH.—Lansing Mfg. Co. has 


been incorporated with $300,000 capital by 
H. J. Hayes, to manufacture automobile 
bodies. Some new machinery will he pur- 
chased. 

CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
plans to build a new plant here. 
CINCINNATI—Newman Mfg. Co., 418 Elm 
street, maker of ornamental bronze, has pur- 
chased the plant of Safe Cabinet Co., Nor- 
wood, to remodel for its own use. 


Improvement & Forge 
Co. will build a new drop forging plant, die 
room, trimming department, heat treating de- 
partment, on newly acquired property at Ad- 


CLEVELAND—Steel 


dison road and Metta avenue northeast. 
CLEVELAND—Cloyes Gear Works, 1614 
Collamer avenue, manufacturer of timing 
gears, contemplates building a 1-story plant 
to be 40 x 100 feet, instead of the speci- 
fications given previously. The company is 
not in the market for machinery at this 
time. (Noted Dec. 22). 

CLEVELAND—Bell Mfg. & Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with 250 shares no par 


manufacture hub caps, radiator caps, 
Bell, P. L. Graham and G. 
company 
& Tool Co. 
been in the 


value to 
etc., by C. H. 
Carter. The new 
the Felber Mfg. 
Bell, who has 
business. 

FOSTORIA, O. 
enamel works was damaged by 

WOOSTER, O.—Union Light & Art Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by Charles M. Adams, W. H. Black and 
Juanita Adams. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


formed by 
and C. H. 
shop 


was 
machine 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Co.’s 
fire Jan. 12. 


Harr Thayer Iron Co. 


has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
by J. W. Harr, Paul F. Thayer and A. M. 
Henderson. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Steel Sales 
Inc. has been incorporated with $2500 capital 
by Eugene Roberts, M. Francis Dugan and 
A. D. Beam. 

MILWAUKEE—Plans have been completed 
by the Hinkley Co., West Allis, for a public 
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be built at 
Bros. 


garage and service building to 
66-68 Twenty-seventh street by 
MILWAUKEE—American Metal Products 
Co., 1348 Burnham, C. J. Zaiser, president, 
plans to build l-story foundry addition. 
MILWAUKEE—Kagel Bros. Co., 1208 St. 


contemplates building a foundry 


Bauer 


Paul avenue, 
addition. 
MILWAUKEE 
Michigan street, 
templates 
MILWAUKEE 


incorporated to 


129 
con- 


Meta-Mold 

C. G. Porter, 
building a foundry. 
Tools of Jolite Inc., 
metal 


Aluminum, 
secretary, 


has been 
manufacture products 
Mayhew, 


Pomrenning. 


from a newly developed alloy by L. C. 
327 Prospect avenue, and E. C. 

MILWAUKEE—To better identify itself 
its products, the Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works, 
1660 Booth changed its name to 
Wisconsin & Bronze Co. 


with 


street, has 


Iron 


Ornamental 





DES MOINES, I0WA—Western Silo Co., 
5130 Shirver avenue, J. Martin, president, 
contemplates rebuilding that part of _ its 


manufacturing plant damaged by a recent fire. 


MINNEAFOLIS Machine Co., 103 


Gateway 


north, is inquiring for a 20-inch 


First avenue 
shaper, medium size punch press, 36-inch disc 
grinder and 36-inch boring mill. 

MINNEA POLIS—Woolery Machine Co., 
Como and Twenty-ninth avenues, maker of 
railroad hand cars, inspection cars and 


other railroad equipment, plans a 1l-story plant 









addition, 50 x 170 feet. 

PLEASANT HILL, MO.—Bell-Davis Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Inc., recently incor- 
f e 
Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 
2 ae acer $43.00 to 46.00 
ES .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois _....... -- 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky ..-- 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri ...... .. 43.00 to 46.00 
DIE |. Siccnterichishinnctniond . 43.00 to 46.00 


Georgia and Alabama ach 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 





So Pa: $5.00 to 38.00 
See .. 85.00 to 838.00 
Illinois a .. 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky . 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri . 85.00 to 38.00 
oS ree, $5.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ......... 80.00 to 85.00 
SILICA BRICK 
a 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 52.00 
EOURSNUIRU  ccitcascncscicccsctnecseccs 51.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 


Os ay =z 2h wn 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa. and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 


45.00 
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NEENAH, WIS.—An appropriation has been 


made by the common council for the 


OSHKOSH, WIS.- 
Fourth and Michigan 
plant addition. 


move into its new plant here, the former works 





est Centra 








gin manufacturing operations 


Western 








States 


MONTICELLO, 
plant for the manu- 
dead-front switch- 


OREG.—Spring Street 


incorporated with $100,000 


(Concluded on Page 252) 


1928 




















through 
Timken-mounted Herringbone Gears 





Timken Bearings of 
12” and 16” bore 
are used in this 
Farrel-Birmingham 
Herringbone Re- 
duction Gear. 





Instead of floating the gears of big her- 
ringbone drives, the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. mounts them rigidly! The indis- 
pensable rigidity is supplied by Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings, with their 
greater load area and full thrust capacity, 
and their POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS 
of shock-resistant Timken electric steel. 


Driving a 22” bar mill a Farrel-Birming- 
ham unit transmits 1500 h. p. through 
Timken Bearings at speeds up to 370 
revolutions per minute. 


The reduced starting load, due to elim- 


















ination of friction, helps to lower the 
power demand peak—a very important 
effect of applying Timken Bearings to 
roll necks, mill motors and any other 
steel mill equipment. 


The freedom from both bearing wear and 
inspection requirements, saves mainte- 
nance expense and speeds up production. 


In ever so many ways Timken Bearings 
are helping the foremost engineering 
organizations to meet the demand for 
equipment that will do more at less cost. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Tapered 
Roller 
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(Concluded from Page 250) 


by A. .A. Goldsmith, V. O. 
Don B. Card. The company has _ been 
operating a gray iron and aluminum foundry. 


Sternweis and 





ALA.—Birmingham Boiler 
North Seventh avenue, 
90 x 140 
feet, to be used as a steel fabricating plant. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Choctaw Culvert & 
Machinery Co., Rand building, Memphis, Tenn., 


BIRMINGHAM, 
& Engine Co., 3001 
plans a l-story plant addition 


will build a plant here at Fourth and 
Michigan streets. 

FT. MYERS, FLA.—Specialty Mfg. Inc. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture electrical machinery by L. S. 
Wallis, H. C. Case and T. H. Phillips. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Automatic Do- 
mestic Appliance Corp. Inc. has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital by J. T. Lynch 
Jr., A. B. Lambert and M. S. Rogers. 

COVINGTON, KY.—Merchants Metal Engi- 
neering Corp. has been incorporated with 
$250,000 capital by A. R. Lee Read, George 
E. Coursey and Herbert Jackson. 

DAYTON, KY.—Perry Derrick Co., maker 
of derricks and heavy machinery has awarded 
the contract for a 3-story addition to C. A. 
Rawlings, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Stimpson Computing 
Seale Co., Breckenridge and Logan streets, 
plans a new plant addition. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—G-N-K Furnace Co 


Inc., Brook and Gaulbert street, has acquired 
the furnace department of the O. K. Stove 
& Range Co. for the manufacture of flue- 
type self cleaning furnaces. 

CROWLEY, LA.—Acadia Iron Works Ine. 
has been leased to W. S. Dubus and F. M. 
Atwood, a partnership. 

NEW ORLEANS—Universal Metal Spray 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Alfred F. Van Mosl, 3207 Chest- 
nut street. 

NEW ORLEANS—Brunson Mfg. Co., I. J. 


Brunson, president and manager, has leased 


New Construction and Enterprise 


SALEM, OREG.—Poole & McGonigle Inc., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture and sell iron and steel prod- 
ucts, with offices at 1401 Northwestern Bank 
building. The company has been operating 
a structural steel fabricating shop in addition 
to its other activities. 


Southern 
States 


a building at 866 Tchoupitoulas street for the 
manufacture of piston rings. 


NEW ORLEANS—Board of commissioners 
of port of New Orleans are advertising bids 
for construction of new office and _ shop 
building, 75 x 3800 feet, at foot of Canal 
street. 


NEW ORLEANS—Southern Equipment Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
J. H. Nordyke, 3936 Canal street, Louis R. 
Hoover and Lurline Irvine to manufacture and 
deal in all kinds of general machinery. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
organized, contemplates establishing a machine 
shop and foundry. 

BRISTOL, TENN.—Property of the Bristol 
Stove & Foundry Co. has been acquired by 
George McCartney & Sons Foundry Co., the 
new name of the company which will operate 
the foundry and stove works. Improvements 
are being made in the old plant and new 
machinery is being installed. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Works 
Co. has been incorporated with 25,000 shares 
no par value stock by William H. Lindsey, 
D. Weaver, 178 Second avenue and John Bell 
Keeble. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Texas Machine Works, 
comprising a partnership of Frank and Ar- 
thur Bell, has opened a shop at Bowie street 
and avenue C for general machine shop and 
welding work. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—Galveston Machine 
Works has moved its shop from Twentieth 
and Strand streets to the building across the 
street formerly occupied by Merchants Supply 


Belmore Co., recently 


Napier Iron 


Co. New machinery for marine equipment 
repair will be installed. 

HACKBERRY, TEX.—Ged Iron Works has 
opened a machine shop, outfitted with new 
equipment. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Galvanizing & Plating 
Co., 3205 Engelke street, is installing ma- 
chinery in the first unit of its new plant 
just completed, 50 x 96 feet, for galvanizing 


and plating of structural steel, ete. C. A. 
Mattiza is president and general manager. 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Neches Machine 


Works is contemplating new plant to in- 
clude electric are welding equipment. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Wichita Falls 
Foundry & Machine Co., 307 Barwiss street, 
plans to build a machine shop addition 30 
x 78 feet and will install additional machinery. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Virginia Culvert Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture metal culverts by C. F. 
Cooke, 804 Orchard Hill street. 


Canada 


TORONTO, ONT.—Eastern Canada Airways 
Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in airplanes, airships, balloons and 
flying machines with $50,000 capital and 3000 
shares no par value stock by Frederick Caw- 
thorne, William A. Baird, and John W. Ford. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Ontario hydroelectric 
power commission plans an extensive power 
development to supply the industries of the 


Algoma and Sudbury districts including the 
development of 12,000 horsepower on_ the 
St. Mary’s river, from 125,000 to 140,000 


Mississauga river and 30,- 
Montreal river, ren- 
growing demand for 
largely due to 


horsepower on the 
000 horsepower on the 
dered necessary by the 
power for industrial 
the great 

WINDSOR, ONT. 
Ltd., has awarded contracts for 2-story addi- 
plant here to cost 


purposes 
activity in mining. 


Chrysler Corp. of Canada 


tion 101x400 feet to its 
$200,000. The building will be 
that two additional stories can be added later. 
Walkerville, Ont., 
contract. Pennington & 
(Noted Dec. 22) 


designed so 
Border Construction Co., 
has the 
Boyde are engineers. 


general 


New ‘Trade Publications 


SAND BLAST ROOM—American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has issued 
a booklet covering its improved type of sand 
blast room. It is fully described by text and 
illustrations and complete data are given. 


SPEED REDUCERS—Albaugh-Dover Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has issued a bulletin covering 
its line of speed reducers. Dimension sheets 
are given for each type. Special reducers 
for specific purposes, made by this company, 
are also illustrated. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Commercial Steel Cast- 


ing Co., Marion, O., tells the story of its 
product in a current publication which re- 
views its growth in nine years. Views of 
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various departments are _ interspersed with 


representative castings from its foundry. 


CRANES—Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIll., has 
catalog by a 


superseded its former crane 
new issue. It sketches 30 years of crane 
building and its recent developments in new 


Halftones of typical installa- 
tions are shown. Tables of standard clear- 
ances are included. Details of 
of various parts are shown in illustrations. 

DIEMAKING SUPPLIES 
Specialties, Inc., Chicago, has 
edition of its catalog of diemakers’ supplies. 
Die sets are illustrated by halftones and 
blueprints. The catalog also covers bushings, 
dowel fillister head 


types of cranes. 


construction 


Danly Machine 


issued a new 


pins, socket head and 


stripper bolts and flat, rounded and square 
springs. 
STEEL PRODUCTS—Acieries de Longwy, 


Longwy, France, has issued the first volume of 
its new catalog. It lists many of the com- 


pany’s products and gives much information 
of value to the iron and steel trades in 
France. A chronology of the company since 


1516 opens the volume. Plants and property 
of the firm are described and a list of prod- 
by-products is given. The third 
made up of conversion tables and 
interest, and a 


ucts and 
section is 
weights, gages, money and 
condensed review of commercial law in France. 
A second volume will list other products, in- 
cluding tubes, pipe and wire products. 
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| Do Your Handling 
Costs Play Hookey ? 




















Products 


Locomotive Cranes, 7144 to 
60 tons capacity, Wrecking 
Cranes, 75 to 200 tons ca- 
pacity, Gas Shevels, 44 to & 
14 yards capacity, Bridge } ) 

: 


: Cranes, Heavy Dock Ma- 

i chinery, Crawler Cranes, 

i Pile Drivers, Belt Convey- 

ors, Chain Conveyors, 
Grab Buckets. 















































Handling costs, like school boys, often get beyond con- 
trol and are lost sight of in the bigger scheme of a large 
manufacturing schedule. Yet authorities say that hand- 
ling is one of the most costly parts of production and one 
place where big economies may still be effected. 


For handling material in the yard, unloading of castings, 
| bars and scrap, stocking of coal, loading of finished prod- 
uct and a score of other uses, no equipment will equal a 
locomotive crane in speed or operating economy. 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to where you stand 
on handling costs get in touch with one of our representa- 
tives. He has been of service to many companies with 
problems identical with your own. And you can rely on his 
recommendations because of the universal satisfaction In- 
dustrial Brownhoist equipment has given for half a century. 





| Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio. 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, Bay City, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOISI 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2144 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 














Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
EF CSRS ROO Sa 19% 
¥% and %-inch . 2514 
SS ee 42% 
es 4814 
DE IED | <cciesdoeusieccebiinsipiannts 50% 
Cf Ng aes SEE ome 5 4344 
2% to 6-inch 47 
7 to 8-inch ....... 43 
9 and 10-inch .. 41% 
11 and 12-inch 401% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 to 38-inch... 60 484 
‘baa ‘Weld 
TINIE: ccsisccnntconeonpmainionsediciieowts 53 41% 
Bees, III cipaicsinsccnevcscits 57 4514 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
PUN ctbidanasndisabidiicinnsuepesibtatnan 41 24% 
4 and %-inch 47 80% 
6 a 53 42% 
EN -. asssnewsvcoskedon 58 4714 
1 to 1\%-inch 60 49l4 
eS | ee Oe eee 61 50% 
IIDID: . susaisieatinadiinuinsanivilanscabeseends 42% 
2% to 4-inch 57 461% 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch .......... 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch 45 82% 
7 ORR TEGRER hein 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
I ee Re SER 42 32% 
&% to 1\-inch .... 45 35% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 37% 
ETT cen nn 41 82% 
2% to 4-inch ; 3414 
4% to 6-inch 33144 





DE ND ~ enctienientienitecterninnes 25% 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent 
in meeting competition.) 


y ‘ 
Nrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 

livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 






Butt Weld 
Ye and S-inch  ........cccsesscees +11 +39 
i4-inch ..... acne 2 
CO eee 28 11 
DD RURE  cieieitetnce 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ................ Upon application 
OO "Se io ae 7 
2% to 38-inch. sent Le 11 
8 to 6-inch ...... | 13 
ee eae eee eo 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





% and %-inch +54 
finch ines ee | 7 
¥4,-inch cece cceseccocose: cece 12 
1 to 1%-inch 14 
I, Medinet inctlaiehinitabivaoet g 
2% to 4-inch ... a 15 
4% to 6-inch . 14 
7 to 8-inch ..... a 7 
OND, wcccsbonitopenessvistoreses 2 


Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
14-inch +591% 
¥,-inch +40 
l-inch +46 
14-inch +40 
144-inch +39 
Z and Bheinehr  .....cccccccccce +13 +25 
8 and 4-inch — + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch +9 +18 
NE: « cactemncutsutteecakoncie . ae 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
—~ (Lap Weld) 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
CHARCOAL IRON 





TE TEE +22 
5 era . +12 
2 and 24-inch ...... . +2 
2% to 3-inch ............ i 3 


3 AE eS ae 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
BRR | soacsciistscncssssseeseonein 
1% and 1%-inch ..... 
ee ee 
2 and 2%-inch 
2%, and 2%-inch 
ae 
3% and 34-inch . 
Pe OPA 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 





ay eee eee: 30 off 
2% and 2%, -inch ” 38 off 
ORI | sapbilininiinvdncatndnceves socs 06 OR 
38% and 3%-inch .... 46 off 
ON REEL EE 49 off 
44%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 
per cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 


2-inc 12-gage 14\%4c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15¢ 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
2%-inch 12-gage 16c 
24-inch 11-gage 17c 
24-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch 7-gage 33c 
53-inch 9-gage 50¢ 
514-inch 9-gage 52¢ 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for \%-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 


to weigh— 

Over 100 inches to and including 110 
a eR EE HE See ree -05c¢ 

Over 110 inches to and including 115 
RE Ee ee ee 106 

Over 115 inches to and including 120 
RR SE ne ee nO ee 15¢ 

Over 120 inches to and including 1265 
EE Ee en Cee 25c 

Over 125 inches to and including 128 
RIND: .. (icipsab Wencudasaininadcecapaoncoandioenicdonmiiiaacees .50c 


Plates less than 14-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


EIEIIIS: | cecisnsascabsbugnvensapescunibxassheteapicasarccentneabeen -10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

SE EE RNS .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

RIMIENIIN .-. Suvucessianenabobstecedsnckownsabekwannasisesussistacere .30¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier 


:AGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 


Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot, .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per syuare 
RING niccctstcec bali a adanh cals nandieiienibanteakivssessodyvese .380c 


a A a  cadkbenseeeben 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 2 
Ordinary ffirebox steel _.............. 
Stillbottom steel ..........00..... 
Locomotive firebox steel ssi 
RR. “MEME. . -ndodachsisastienbasatncbnasensnapeetivaenes 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

By IIL ©: Nectorsancitlcuanssiaspadsek cosmetic tovisses 10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
RNID: iis cosa ven shaccinsasacinsvescasceasecenazs 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

_ Specifications, classes A and 





a ae 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
CD I caiscentaaveivseetunecasotsosesen 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from ‘Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
Ee SE aici sceperinresticteeiiniinve No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 


LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet....No extra 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........ .10¢ 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive........ .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........ .50¢ 
MERRIE Oh RMI sacs cavsnctolisuasaveshockeasesmasubecasnensvns 1.55c 


Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10c 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢ for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
RIE RIND, acesccntietescnsetansersinnticaeicinnses .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 

RY BRI sinensis teicceiwnssrtiees .20¢ 
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